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south for sunshine and outdoor fun. Come to 
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The white summit of Chimborazo, one of the 

most beautiful and impressive of Andean 

peaks, rises beyond the city of Riobamba to a 
height of 20,700 feet. 
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OF THE ANDES 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
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ECUADOR sounds as hot as a sizzling steak but actually its capital and most 
of its important cities (except the great port of Guayaquil) are cooler the year 
around than is the state of Maine in summer. To be statistical the average tem- 
perature of the sierra region ranges, seasonally, between 57 degrees and 68 degrees. 
The country straddles the line for which it is named and nowhere does it reach a 
point five degrees north or south of this line but altitude saves the situation. 
Quito, the capital, located almost directly on the equator, is 9,300 feet above sea 
level, which is rather a low point, for the Andes chain, mountainous backbone of 
the continent, has almost a camel’s hump in central Ecuador. Within one degree 
south of the equator rise twenty colossal volcanoes. Within two degrees rise ten 
snow peaks higher than Mont Blanc and several of them are almost a full mile 
higher, meaning twenty thousand feet instead of fifteen thousand. 

Some reader will have picked me up, mentally, on my mention of seasonal 
changes. “How can there be seasons on the equator? Is Christmas day in mid- 
summer or midwinter? When you stand astride the line is one foot cold because 
it rests on winter mud, the other hot because it stirs up summer dust?” The 
answer to this very logical query brings out an interesting and romantic fact about 
the world’s most discussed topic—the weather. Quito does have seasons and they 
are called summer and winter despite the fact that the sun rises and sets at the 
same time every day in the year. The summer is considered to end on October 
4, which is the day sacred to St. Francis of Assisi. On or very near this day al- 
most every year there comes a violent clap of thunder, a sharp downpour of rain— 
and thus winter, which is to say the raw, rainy season. The thunderclap is called 
the Lash of St. Francis (Cordonazo de San Francisco) and its regularity is a 
phenomenon almost to rank with the annual return of the swallows to Capistrano. 
Occasionally the genial saint forgets altogether to chasten the city with his whip, 
in which case the winter rains come anyway, but without melodramatics. 

Quito has acquired a nickname which is already trite from much use but it 
means something and one may have respect for a cliché that is apt and honest. 
The city is often called the Shangri-la of the Andes and it does indeed lie in a 
remote and wonderfully pleasant valley, which one reaches by surmounting a lofty 
pass. There, however, the aptness ends for one does not struggle on foot through 
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swirling snow drifts and violent winds. 
One flies over the pass (at 15,000 feet 
altitude) by a plane of the Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways or rolls through it in 
a coche pull-man of the American built 
“G. & Q.,” which is the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway. The most casual survey 
of Quito reveals that it is pathetically 
different from Shangri-la in its level of 
sweetness and light and in freedom from 
poverty, but the traveler is not asked to 
worry about such matters. He finds the 
place wonderfully romantic and abound- 
ing in interest. 

The charm of Quito, aside from its 
wonderful location in a green bowl amid 
snow peaks, lies partly in its venerable 
history, for this was a very old city when 
the Inca emperor, Huayna Capac, con- 
quered it early in the sixteenth century, 
only a few years before Pizarro in turn 
overwhelmed the Incas. It lies partly 
-also in the lovely arcaded plazas and in 
the fifty-six Spanish-Colonial churches, 
several of which are decorated in gold 
leaf and even real gold with a lavishness 
that would be incredible except in a 
fanatically religious civilization in a gold- 
producing region. But most of all, I 
think, its charm lies in its scrambled pop- 


ulation. In all South America no other 
ra cities save Cuzco and La Paz can ap- 
55 proach in variety of street scenes the 
living circus that is Quito, and even those 


two cities fall far short of the Ecua- 
dorean capital, for Cuzco, a provincial 


| 

Be town, lacks the Prince Albert and pin 
* stripe element, and La Paz, though the 
res capital of Bolivia, has a rather less inter- 


esting mélange of inhabitants. Its 
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Aymara Indians are distinctly less inter- 
esting than are the Quichua Indians of 
Quito, who are direct descendants of the 
Incas. 

A perfect vantage point from which to 
watch the Quito circus is a shoeshine 
“throne” under the arcades that border 
the central Plaza Independencia. I have 
often mounted one of these thrones 
merely to have a box seat for the show. 
This was not vastly extravagant since a 
reward of two or three cents at the end 
always made the boy’s eyes shine like the 
shoes he had polished. I frequently be- 
came so absorbed in some especially 
amusing scene, a good flirtation, an argu- 
ment (arms waving) between two politi- 
cos, a not-too-damaging fist fight between 
two taxi drivers, a Quichua baby’s fran- 
tic search for its mother’s breast, while 
the mother was haggling over a purchase 
at some stall, that I would forget to 
“change feet” for the shoeshine artist. 
His reminder seemed to me the height 
of something or other, possibly of court- 
esy, for instead of rasping the Quichua 
equivalent of “other foot, boss” he would 
ring a tinkling dinner bell to attract my 
attention. 

The Plaza Independencia is the center 
of everything in Ecuador. The many- 
domed cathedral fills one side of it and 


In addition to its cathedral, its monastic in- 

stitutions and its fine churches, Quito has 

many humble houses of worship ‘built of 

sun dried bricks covered with stueco and 

devoid of the baroque ornamentation which 

characterizes most of the city’s ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


the government palace fills another side 


while arcades of shops take up the re- 


maining sides. In the government pal- 
ace the president has his office and here 
also the Ecuadorean congress meets. This 
building, pleasing and “comfortable” to 
the eye, is a hotbed of local politics (often 
unsavory, as in our own land) and also 
of international intrigue, for Ecuador is 
a very tempting plum to the Nazi palate 
and is, at the same time, absolutely es- 
sential to our own government’s plan for 
hemisphere solidarity. Colombia, nearest 
South American country to the Panama 
Canal, has been relatively free from Ger- 
man pressure since the network of its 
local airlines was nationalized in 1940 


and the German pilots unceremoniously — 
“fired,” to be replaced by Americans, but 


Ecuador is anything but free from pres- 
sure. It is yanked and torn both ways at 
once. Germans by the hundred are seen 
and heard everywhere and while many 
of them are honest refugees others are 
synthetic refugees or outright govern- 
ment agents scarcely bothering to conceal 
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THE JESUITS’ CHURCH 
Despite the earthquakes from which Quito has often suffered it possesses several examples of Spanish 
colonial architecture ranking with the finest in South America. Among them is the Jesuits’ church, 
With its impressive portal flanked by curiously carved pillars and its profusion of ornamentation adorn- 
ing the rest of the facade. The young Indian at the left has come to the market at Riobamba with two 
of his proudest possessions. 
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their energetic fifth column activities. 

I met the new president of Ecuador, 
Dr. Arroyo del Rio, whose name means 
“Brook of the River,’ and I am tossing 
no artificial orchids to say that my ad- 
miration for him was and is boundless. 
He was rather recently elected to one of 
the hardest executive jobs in Latin Amer- 
ica and has already achieved wonders 
for he is a politician who is not a self- 
seeker. He was at work on currency 
problems while I was in Ecuador and 
during the few weeks of my stay the to- 
bogganing sucre, national unit of cur- 
rency, suddenly strengthened before my 
very eyes. At first I got sixteen to the 
dollar, then only fifteen, and finally less 
than fourteen. My tourist-bargaining 
budget may not have sent up any cheers 
but my sympathy was strong, for this 
‘vigorous reversal of the current was al- 
most a new thing under the sun. 

International problems are still harder 
to cope with for the tide-rips are in- 
numerable and the undercurrents terrific. 
The war for the Ecuadorean air, which 
anyone may watch, hints of the violence 
of the under cover struggle. Germany 
maintains some twenty-three thousand 
miles of air routes throughout the conti- 
nent, whereas the American-operated air 
routes now total about twenty-six thou- 
sand miles. The German bid for 
Ecuador’s air traffic is particularly bold 
and surprisingly contemptuous of appear- 
ances, for little pretense is made of op- 
* erating on a business basis. The whole 
thing is power penetration without cam- 
ouflage. The German company is called 
Sedta, standing for Sociedad Ecuatoriana 
de Transportes Aereos and competes 
sharply with Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways). Unfortunately for us 
Panagra, a privately owned company, 
must try to make money, or at least not 
to lose too much, whereas Sedta, backed 
to the hilt by the Nazi “‘aggressor chest,” 
cares not a fig about such unessentials. 
The bargains continually offered by 
Sedta pass belief. I used to read the ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers with 
amazement. One of them, as I remem- 
ber it, though my memory may be faulty, 
offered half rates to all passengers dur- 
ing the first fifteen days of each month. 
It was commonly said, but again I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of the report, that 
hardly a tenth of all Sedta passengers 
paid full fare, that about half of them 
traveled scot free, that ever so many im- 
portant government officials were gen- 
erously placed on the free list. 

If some of the above reports are gos- 
sip, or are exaggerated, it is a fact, at 
any rate, that Panagra has very recently 


been forced to open new and unprofitable: 


air lines to Cuenca and Loja in the in- 
- terior and to Manta, Esmeraldas, and 


other points on the coast line. This 
special network has only just now been 
put into operation for Sedta could not be 
allowed to monopolize even the less im- 
portant air of small-town Ecuador. It is 
a fact too that a rate war on the carrying 
of mail within the borders of Ecuador 
developed last December and January, 
and that Sedta (i.e. Germany) won the 
war by the preposterous move of an- 
nouncing, late in January, that it would 
henceforth transport air mail absolutely 
free. If there was ever any mask on 
Germany’s intentions concerning her 
Ecuadorean air line this act snatched it 
off. It is not fantastic to suppose that 
Sedta, if hard pressed, will offer to pay 
Ecuador something for the privilege of 
carrying her mails, and her passengers 
too. 

In countless other ways Nazi Germany 
tries to build the wave of the future, her 
future of force, in a small land that can- 
not dream of resistance, but I was glad 
to note that United States influence is 
also very great. A symbol of this is one 
of the issues of air mail stamps brought 
out in 1939 and still circulated to some 
extent. It depicts an eagle clutching in 
its talons both the flag of Ecuador and 
the Stars and Stripes. In one corner is 
the seal of Ecuador and in another an 
engraving of George Washington. The 
stamps bear the reverberating message: 
Conmemorativo del Sesquicentenario de 
la Adopcién y Promulgacioén de los Es- 
tados Unidos de América. One simply 
cannot imagine a stamp issue displaying 
the Nazi swastika and the face of Adolf 
Hitler. I think there would be riots at 
many of the stamp kiosks if such wares 
were offered for sale. Despite Sedta’s 
blandishments and other efforts of propa- 
ganda, there is a strong popular animosity 
toward Germany and her New Order of 
Tyranny. 

A more recent proof of Ecuadorean 
friendliness toward the neighbor in the 
north was evident on the bulletin board 
of Quito’s largest high school. I saw a 
notice posted there giving the results of 
the current choice of elective courses in 
modern languages. Of 1,400 students 
1,352 elected to study English, and 48 
chose French. I saw no notice whatever 
about German. This division seemed to 
me impressive, for Paris has always been 
the educational Mecca of all well-to-do 
families in all South American capitals. 
Of course the collapse of France must 
have played a psychological part but 
there can be no doubt at all that young 
Ecuador believes and hopes that its 
future is bound up with the English- 
speaking peoples rather than with the 
regimented races of the Axis. 

The contrasts of living conditions in 
Quito are as strange as the contrasts in 


gation quarter graced by hundreds 
homes that would look well in Holly 
wood’s Beverly Hills or in any prosper- 
ous residential section of California, for 
they are of ‘California type,” meaning 
Spanish type. A few of them are pri- 
vate palaces owned by Ecuadorean pluto- 
crats. To offset this there are thousands 
upon thousands of Indian hovels and one 
need not go “slumming” to find them. 
The conspicuous Panecillo Hill, rising at — 
the edge of the city, is a warren of “ill 
fed, ill clad and ill housed” Indians. 

The Panecillo Hill still stirs an ata- 
vistic sense of awe in the Indian breast 
despite the fearful dilapidation of its 
present dwelling quarters for it has been 
a sacred hill for many centuries. Some 
investigators believe it to be a purely ar- 
tificial hill, despite its great size, and 
claim that it was erected by the pre-Inca 
Quitus for some religious purpose. It 
rises mysteriously alone, revealing not 
the slightest geological connection with 
the Andean chains all about it, and there 
is some evidence that in very ancient 
times it contained imposing tombs. It is 
known, at any rate, that the hill was 
sacred in Inca theology and that it was 
spectacularly used in the worship of the 
sun. At the annual summer solstice 
(reckoned by the royal astronomers at 
Cuzco where there was a true summer 
and winter) it was the scene of the bril- 
liant festival called /nti Raymi, or the 
Dance of the Sun. This was a “sunrise 
service,” but infinitely more colorful and 
impressive than any hilltop service of the 
Christian Easter, for the Son of the Sun, 
which is to say the Inca monarch and the 
lineal descendant of the sacred disk that 
lighted the heaven and earth, was present 
in the flesh to conduct the ceremony. He © 
started the ritual long before daylight, and 
at the moment when the sun finally 
pushed its rim above the horizon he made 
a public offering to his “father.” 

The mention of dawn recalls to my 
mind a very special dawn which T wit- 
nessed in the lee of Panecillo Hill on 
October 1, 1940. This may be recalled 
as the date of a total eclipse of the sun, 
to see which scientists made laborious 
trips to. Brazil and other parts of South 
America. In Ecuador it was a three- 
quarter eclipse, coming just as the sun 
pushed over the horizon, and it happened 
that on that very morning I was taking _ 
the G. & Q. express from Quito to Rio- 
bamba. As the sun, or what was left 
of it, began to rise my train pulled out, 
rolling southward from the very base of 
the Panecillo. The suppressed gleam of 
the Inca god was weird in the extreme, __ 
the coppery crescent shedding an inde- — 
scribable twilight on the sacred hill and 
on the lush meadows below. RE 
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The fertility of this particular sierra region is a treat 
to the eyes for there is little enough of it in the entire 
Andean chain. We rolled through verdant pastures 
dripping with the fresh dew. ‘There was something rich 
and international about the scene and I could quite forget 
that I was in a poverty-ridden land directly on the 
equator. Some fields were completely carpeted in blue 
_by some Andean cousin of the lupin so familiar in Cali- 
fornia. Others were brightened by thousands of white 
and yellow lilies, and still others by treval, which is a sort 
of false clover. Patches of eucalyptus forest suggested 
Sicily and luxuriant orchards almost persuaded me that 
I was in Normandy. The universal tone was given to 
the picture by myriads of white puffs which were gone-to- 
seed dandelions. It occurred to me that these ghostly 
yet companionable smoke-puffs should symbolize the 
Union of the Flowers when Utopia arrives and the world 
stops quarreling. Surely there cannot be any land any- 
where so benighted that it boasts no dandelion puffs. 
About midway between my point of departure and my 
goal I stopped over for an hour at a locally celebrated 
town of flower gardens and orchards, the well dowered 
villa town of Ambato. In all the Andean lands and on 
all the Pacific sea coasts I saw nothing except the Val- 
paraiso-Vina littoral to match the kaleidoscopic brilliance 
of Ambato. It should be better known to the tourist 
world. Zinnias, cosmos, lush geraniums, were abundant. 
Fuchsia hedges, the equal of any in Connemara, guarded 
the roadsides for miles, standing as if in parade dress of 
scarlet and green for some lavish setting of an operetta. 
Poinsettias uttered their loud exclamatory notes and bou- 
gainvillea broke into purple violence at the least excuse or 


SYMPHONY IN GOLD 


By the end of the seventeenth century Ecuador possessed forty 
convents, scores of churches and large numbers of priests 
about a thousand of whom were stationed in Quito. Decora- 
tions of all kinds were lavished on the city’s churches both 
within and without. Typical of the extravagance of colonial 
Spanish architects who so eagerly exploited the wealth of the 
new world is this chapel in Quito’s church of Santo Domingo. 


Andre Roosevelt 


PLAZA IN THE HIGH ANDES 


Quito derives its name from the Quitus Indians who inhabited 
the region long before the Spanish invasion. The native town the 
conquistadors conquered in 1534 rapidly became one of the most 
wealthy cities in the new world and to this day it retains much 
of the stateliness and glamor of colonial times. The location of 
the city at an elevation of over nine thousand feet is superb. 
On a clear day from any of the city’s streets or plazas eleven 
stately snow capped Andean peaks are visible. 


none. Orchards hereabouts are as numerous and appealing 
as flower gardens and there is one fruit which makes its 
original home and habitat in Ambato. It is the luscious 
little fruit called naranjilla, whose juice is a mainstay of 
every café in the country. You may buy a glass of naran- 
jilla for about two cents wherever you happen to be. 
Riobamba, still in the cool belt of the equator country 
though a day’s ride from Quito, nestles at the foot of Mount 
Chimborazo, Ecuador’s loftiest and most rugged peak. Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, who was never privileged to visit South 
America and who was partly blind when writing his classic 
Conquest of Peru, spoke of Chimborazo’s “celestial dia- 
dem,” but a diadem suggests a round or oval crown and 
there is nothing so regular about this mountain peak. It is 
as though a soft felt hat, pure white in color, had been 
placed on the mountain’s head by nature and then bashed in 
any old way. But its very height and roughness make 
Chimborazo marvelous. It rises 21,220 feet into the sky. 
Riobamba is the headquarters of the G. & Q. and here the 
company’s offices are located. Until rather recently all rail- 
way travelers from Quito to Guayaquil or vice versa had to 
stay overnight at Riobamba but now the whole trip may be 
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THE GAME BEGINS 


Gripping el pato firmly the two centers await the judge’s signal to begin the tug of war which will start the game. 


bands distinguish the two teams. 


White and red arm 


HELL-FOR-LEATHER IN THE ARGENTINE 


THUNDERING HOOVES 


The ball is in play and the 
two teams gallop swiftly 
down the field. A red player 
is in the lead trying to cut 
off the white team’s captain 
as he makes a lateral pass 
to one of his fellow players. 
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FAST WORK 


Again the reds are thwarted. 

Just as the red rider at the 

left tries to intercept the 

white player the ball is 

thrown back to the man,on 
: the white horse. 


Ips the roughest, toughest game in the world. El 
pato is its name and the men who play it are the 
gauchos of the vast pampas of Argentina. Reckless, 
devil-may-care, hell-for-leather horsemen, the gauchos 
have no superiors among riders anywhere. El pato is 
a contest that really tests their courage and daring. 
The name el pato means the duck and is derived 
from the duck shaped bag used when the game was 
originated in the Argentine at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. At that time a group of gauchos 
would meet five miles from a hacienda. Here the 
fierce and frequently bloody game began. After one 
horsemen had seized el pato the others followed in 
hot pursuit. The object of each contestant was to IN HOT PURSUIT 
outwit and outride his rivals and carry the bag home. Sig 


What resulted is easy to imagine. Horseman after As his horse tires the center of the white team make a forward pass to a team mate 
horseman was forced to relinquish it to stronger who takes the lead in the swift race toward the goal. Below a gaucho brings his 
horse to a sudden stop. The ball has fallen to the ground and he is trying to be first 


rivals. Frequently there were battle royals when a 
pursued horseman was cornered, and all his pursuers 
tried to capture the coveted el pato. Broken teeth, 
bleeding noses and cracked ribs were merely minor 
injuries in struggle. The man who finally reached the 
hacienda with el pato in his grasp won his victory 
dearly. 

As a rule large bets were placed; often gauchos 
would wager their best horses on the outcome of 
the contest. With such prizes at stake no holds were 
barred. In the fierce rough and tumble struggle knives 
and whips were used. In time so many gauchos were 
killed or maimed in this sanguinary sport that it was 
banned by the Argentine government in 1840. The 
ban was so rigid that those killed while playing el 
pato were denied a Christian burial. 

After 1840 a modified version of the game was 
introduced. El pato was changed to a ball with 
leather handles and the game was played by two teams 
on a regular field with wooden boxes at either end 
through which the ball had to be thrown to score. 
That is el pato as it is played today. No longer as 
bloody as it was in the old days el pato remains a 
game for brawny, fighting, hard riding horsemen. 


to retrieve it. 


i 


FLYING LEAP 


SQUEEZE PLAY 


There is action every second in el pato, action 
swift and furious combined with the most dar-- 
ing horsemanship to be seen anywhere. Riding 
at top speed a rider will throw himself from 
his horse and drag a rival to the ground. There 
are scrimmages and rough and tumble fights; 
rearing, plunging horses and shouting men are 
tangled together in desperate mélées; men are 
thrown violently to the ground and bones fre- 
vently broken; every moment there is tension, 
excitement, danger. It is not hard to imagine 
what this sport must have been like in the old 
days when the gauchos used knives and whips. 
As it is played today el pato is dangerous 
enough and calls for the kind of skill, stamina 
and courage few athletes and horsemen 
possess. 
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IN QUEST OF THE 
RAREST BEAST IN THE CONGO 


By COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI 
With photographs by the author 


Commander Attilio Gatti has contributed 
several articles to Travet dealing with 
his expeditions to equatorial Africa. 
Several years ago he described how he 
captured an okapi, that strange and elu- 
sive creature of the Ituri Forest resem- 
bling a cross between a zebra and a 
giraffe. In the following article he writes 
of his exciting quest for another rare 
beast of the Congo jungles even the name 
_of which has heretofore been unknown 
to most of our readers. 


Editorial Note. 


FEW people know what I am talking 
about when I use the words “Congo- 
bongo.” There are not more than a 
score of men in this country who have 
seen a bongo of the Congo, half a dozen 
who have shot it, and one or two who 
have attempted, unsuccessfully, to cap- 
ture a live specimen. 

As for everybody else, when I say 
“Congo-bongo,” I am usually told: “It is 
a pretty catchy name, but what does it 
mean ?” 

When I reply that it is the name of the 
rarest and most elusive animal in the 
Belgian Congo’s jungle-forest, a huge 
beast with a bright chestnut-red, candy- 
striped coat and a pair of lyre-shaped, 
ivory-tipped, twisted horns some thirty- 
five inches long, the indifferent comment 
is: “Oh, an antelope!” 

Yes, it is an antelope. But not the 
gentle deer with limpid, trusting eyes that 
the word evokes. As I can testify. 


In my fourteen years in Africa, I have . 


had narrow squeaks with the giant goril- 
la, the buffalo, the lion, the leopard, but 
none closer than my first encounter with 
the Congo-bongo. This encounter took 
place during our last expedition, my tenth 
in Africa, and my fourth in the Belgian 
Congo, when my wife and I decided to 
complete our zoological researches and 
collections by trying to capture a bongo 
alive. 

Our first step was to talk it over with 
the Mambuti Pygmies, with whom, dur- 


BRIDGE BUILDERS 


With amazing ingenuity the pygmies use 

the lianas, or giant vines, of the tropical 

forest to build suspension bridges across 

rivers infested with crocodiles. Here 

they are softening the lianas in prepara- 

tion for the complicated feat of primitive 
engineering. 


i 


ing the previous years, we had become 
grand friends. For that part of the 
equatorial forest that lies between the 
great Ituri and the Epulu rivers is an un- 


explored ocean of thickly entangled vege- | 


tation into which, in spite of long train- 
ing, no one can enter—much less hope to 
find footprints or tracks of an animal— 
without the guidance of the pygmies. 
These diminutive “children of great 
mother forest,” as they call themselves, 


Taking advantage of a pause in a jungle 
trek, this Mambuti lady borrows her 
husband’s pipe to get a few pufis of the 
acrid smoke of wild tobacco. The child 
anxiously waits his turn. 


AS 


AT REST IN THE FOREST 


The quest for the elusive bongo was long and arduous and the infrequent periods of rest were more than welcome to the pygmy hunters. 
In stature these Mambutis of the Epulu average from four feet two in height to four feet five. Despite their size, the astuteness, the 
traditional wisdom and the courage of these pygmies enables them to cope successfully with the hostile jungles in which they live. 


are not the pygmies that one can easily 
find along the two or three roads that the 
Belgians have cut through the forest to 
connect their isolated posts, and who 
have mixed by intermarriz with other 
natives of the usual Bantu races. I am 
speaking of the pure pygmies of the 
Epulu, who live their untouched, pre- 
istoric life at many days of marching 
distance from the nearest white camp or 
native village; who still use the primitive 
little wood-and-stone spears and wood- 
and-bone arrows of the Bushmen of five 
thousand years ago, and who throughout 
their lives rarely see a white man 
When I first spoke to Sultani 

kotukotu, the Mambuti chief who was 
four feet high, and told him that we 
wanted his help and that of his forty odd 
hunters to track a sori—as he called the 
bongo—he looked me in the eye and said 
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“Hapana.” This meant an em- 
phatic “no.” 

“Hapana,” he repeated, obstinately and 
seriously. “Hapana. Because the sori 
is very, very bad.” 

“Worse than the big gorilla,’ I de- 
manded, “or the black leopard, or the 
buffalo, or the elephant that I have seen 
you hunt with your little spears and 
arrows?” 

“No, bwana,”’ the little old man pro- 
tested, “the sori is bad because he has 
great power from the spirits.” 

And he gravely explained that among 
other phenomenal capabilities, the bongo 
can hang himself by his horns on the high 
branches of a tree, ready to fall upon a 
hunter and crush him; or even transform 
himself into a tree in order to fool his 
victim. 

It took me almost a month, and I do 


, 


not know how many bags of salt, tobacco, 
and more or less trite witticisms to change 
the determination of that grave hapana 
to the “Okeh” of a smiling and hearty 


ndio. But in the end I did it, and away 
we went with a long safari composed of 
Apapakotukotu, his forty odd hunters and 
myself as active troops, followed by the 
commissary, a handful of native porters 
carrying on their heads my most indis- 
pensable baggage and sixty or so pygmy 
women bent double under the weight 
of heavy baskets of manioca, dried ban- 
ana flour, dried peas, salt and tobacco. 

Week after week of monotonous roam- 
ing through the forest passed before we 
could find a fresh track of the bongo. 
But finally we discovered one of that 
day’s date, left by a big solitary male. 
Sticking to it, as to a last hope, we fol- 
lowed it for three days, from morning to 


BUILDING A JUNGLE TRAP 


In the hope of capturing a bongo alive many zemus, or pits, were dug throughout the jungle. 
Over a pit eight feet deep, eight feet long and about three feet wide delicate sticks were 
i i =) :) bo) 5 
placed and over them was strewn a blanket of leaves. In case a bongo might stumble into 
a trap—an error the shrewd creature failed to make—a thick mattress of leaves was placed 
at the bottom to prevent him from breaking his legs. 


evening, without ever succeeding in catch- 
ing up with the animal. I decided to 
make an ambush at the edges of an eedoo. 
That eedoo, or small clearing, was an ir- 
regular circle about a hundred feet in 
diameter. It was covered with a brown- 
ish mud containing salty substances 
which apparently a bongo liked very 
much, for his footprints proved that 
every evening, from one direction or 
another, he came there to have his aper- 
itif. 

There, one morning, I carefully hid in 
the bordering bushes with the son of the 
Sultani and another pygmy, while the 
commissary remained at the previous 
night’s camp, and Apapakotukotu with 
his hunters made a wide detour to try to 
drive the bongo towards the eedoo. Be- 
fore tackling the more serious problem of 
the capture I wanted to take a few photo- 
graphs if possible. 

I do not know how long I remained 
hidden, but even if it were only an hou 
it seemed to me just a shade shorter than 
eternity. I knew that the slightest move- 
ment, the smallest noise, could frighten 
the animal away. So I had to crouch 
there in the mud, my camera ready, and 
keep absolutely immobile. 

Insects crawled all over me; my limbs 
grew numb and prickled with a thousand 
needle stabs. Then, all of a sudden, 
without even the warning of a crackling 
branch, of a moving leaf, pandemonium 
exploded. : 

_From my right, where the pygmies hid, 
‘came a double gasp. An instant later, 
from the motionless wall of vegetation 
facing us, sprang a huge bongo, a male 
as large a§ the largest ox I have ever 
seen, head ‘lowered, sharp horns pointed 


forward like two cavalrymen’s spears. 

His charge across that muddy clearing 
had the tempo of twenty shots from a 
machine gun. And his aim was no less 
true. Unable to believe it, I saw the 
animal coming straight toward us. Be- 
fore I could get to my feet, the great 
horns had scooped the pygmies from their 
hiding place. As I saw them sail through 
the air, two shining, twisted horns ap- 
peared before me. I let out a yell and 
tried to jump aside. But the whole 
world crashed around me, over me. | 
felt a sharp pain, my breath left me, I 
saw gigantic trees upside down and 
splash—lI fell face down in the mud. 

The next thing I was aware of was 
the noisy progress of the bongo crash- 
ing away through the foliage. 

Then my two pygmies, plastered with 
mud and blood, came to help me up. 

“You see, bwana,’ one of them an- 
nounced, “the great sori had become a 
tree to watch us. Then he became again 
a sori to kill us.” 

“Now,” the other contributed, “he has 
become once more the tree. And never 
will you find him again among the other 
trees.” 

What I wanted to find out, at the mo- 
ment, was whether any one had been 
hurt. Some cautious movements having 
proved that this was miraculously not the 
case, and that aside from some painful 
bruises and deep scratches we were in no 
need of any spare parts, I set,out to seek 
a more logical explanation than that given 
by the Mambuti for the amazingly sud- 
den and silent approach of the bongo. 

We found it when, making a thorough 
search of the ground, we read our own 
story engraved by footprints in the soft 


The captive bongo was named Malamu, 

meaning “the lucky one,” and she soon 

adapted herself to her captivity. Like any 

ordinary household pet she used the most 

ingratiating and affectionate methods to beg 
for food. 


In the young Malamu, who was as gentle as 

a fawn, there was nothing to suggest the 

full grown bongo, one of the most powerful 

and dangerous creatures in the Congo 
jungles, 


mud. The footprints, very near one to 
the other and lightly impressed, showed 
clearly that the bongo had approached 
to the edges of the clearing with slow, 
stealthy steps, carefully avoiding making 
the slightest noise, and succeeding so well 
in this maneuver that he had fooled the 
alert and watchful senses of the pygmies. 
Four deep, clear-cut impressions in the 
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mud told that the animal had stood still 
some minutes, as immobile as we were 
on the opposite side of the clearing, let- 
ting his hypersensitive nose and ears find 
out exactly the number and the position 
of his enemies. 

Then, either because he was fully sat- 
isfied with his observations, or because 
the wind had brought him a warning that 
other human beings were surrounding 
him from behind, the great bongo had 
contracted all his powerful muscles, made 
another cautious step through the bush, 
and darted out with such a spring as to 
leave with his hind hooves impressions 
several inches deep. With extraordinary 
speed, he had crossed the hundred odd 
feet of clearing in exactly five leaps, 
tossed the pygmies from his path, thrown 
me through the air, and continued his 
dash for safety, straight as an arrow. 

Far from succumbing to the discour- 
agement that that morning’s experience 
had evidently brought to the pygmies, I 
was more than ever anxious to secure a 
specimen of the bongo. Some days of 
rest, many little presents and much good 
food having restored the Mambuti’s 
aplomb, they guided me to a new part of 
the forest where, usually, they never 
dared to go, as they believed it to be 


PORTRAIT OF A HAPPY YOUNGSTER 


The coat of the bongo is vivid chestnut with snow white 

stripes. These markings would seem to make the creature 

easily visible against the green, gray and black background 

of the jungle. In actual fact the coat serves as a perfect 

natural camouflage giving rise to the native belief that 
the bongo can change itself into a tree. 


under the tyrannical control of the most 
fantastic monsters and devil-spirits. 

The first days were not very encourag- 
ing. Elephants, buffaloes, okapi, ante- 
lopes and gazelles of many varieties, ant- 
eaters and warthogs were teeming every- 
where. Continuously we heard from far 
and near the prolonged swish-swish of 
foliage parted by the mass of a huge 
body in flight. Several times every hour 
small animals darted away in surprised 
panic almost from between our feet. But 
the more we advanced, the less we found 
anything signalling the presence of even 
a single sori. So it was a group of very 
sad, dispirited human beings who, after 
seven hours of march—seven hundred 
hours, it seemed to me—gathered a cer- 
tain evening in the miniature clearing 
that Apapakotukotu had chosen for our 
camp. 

Around the brightly burning fire that 
the chief’s son had instantly kindled as 
by a miracle out of some wet branches 
and leaves, the pygmies crouched silently, 
their eyes studying with apprehension the 
dark surrounding wall of vegetation; 
while the few terrified porters I had suc- 
ceeded in keeping with me were putting 
up my little tent, their black figures 
throwing gigantic, apocalyptic shadows 
over the pale green 
canvas. 

Exhausted, trying to 
dry over the fire my 
khaki plusfours 
smeared and _ caked 
with reddish mud, and 
my equally torn arms 
and blouse, I was 
looking down at Apa- 
pakotukotu who, 
standing on one leg 
and leaning on his 
spear, seemed to be 


revolving in his thick-boned skull some 
very serious and not too pleasing 
problem. 

“Bwana,” he said finally, with some- 
thing beseeching in his eyes, “Bzvana, the 
day after tomorrow we must go.” Ob- 
viously he was determined to abandon 
what he believed to be a hopeless quest. 
I was so tired and discouraged that I 
could think of only one argument. 

“Zutu is with us,’ I said, “and Zutu 
is a great witch doctor. And a witch 
doctor can, if he wants to, get a sori. 
And you are a great Sultani who can tell 
Zutu to make his magic.” 

A chorus of ‘‘wah-wahs” from the 
crouching little men around us told me 
that my words were, perhaps, the right 
ones. 

I was sufficiently acquainted with the 
pygmy mentality to know better than to 
press for an immediate decision. So, re- 
tiring to my tent, I merely added: 

“And the day after tomorrow we will 
go back, and the pygmies will all receive 
beautiful presents, and everybody in the 
country will say how great a sorcerer 1s 
Zutu, what good hunters are the pygmies 
of Sultani. Apapakotukotu. Otherwise, 
I will remain here alone, and everybody 
will say that Apapakotukotu has aban- 
doned a bwana who is his friend.” 

I let the flaps fall to close the triangular 
door of my tent. The moment I had 
disappeared from their sight, the pyg- 
mies released their tongues all together. 
Then I heard the grave basso of the 
witch doctor utter some words which I 
could not understand, but which were not 
lacking in dignified solemnity. Mangara, 
his pupil and assistant, and the Sultani’s 
son, answered on a note of sharp fear. 

But at this point I vanished into a 
heavy sleep; nor do I know how long it 
lasted. My personal boy had to shake 
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Drugged with sleep, I stumbled out of the tent. 


me awake. 
Outside the pygmies were singing songs I had never heard 
before; this surprised me as it was already late in the night, 
a time when I had never known the pygmies to sing, except 
in the friendly safety of their own villages. 
I was more surprised when I came out to eat some musty bread 


_ and the stale contents of a tin. Under the astonished eyes of 
' the few porters, immobile near the fire, the pygmies were all in 
a group, singing, executing a sort of stiff-legged dance, and 
following at a short distance Mangara, who walked here and 
there around the little clearing searching the ground as if for 
something lost, with his shoulders bent and the feeble steps of 
an old, old man. 
Behind one of the colossal trunks surrounding the clearing, 
the son of the chief suddenly concealed himself. And at that 
moment, from behind another tree there appeared a strange 
creature, covered with black, shining fur, which for a second 
in that vague firelight I took to be a black leopard, so well the 
pygmy wearing that pelt and advancing on all fours imitated 
the supple gait and agile movements of the least known and most 
_ ferocious feline of the forest, the only one, the Mambuti say, 
that dares to attack a full-grown sori. 

Fascinated by the scene, to which the leaping flames gave a 
weird appearance, now grotesque, now fantastically beautiful, I 
watched the “black leopard” pursue an irregular course across 
the clearing. He was searching the ground for something, 
while Mangara followed him with elaborate prudence, and the 
chorus followed the chase with a new song in a strange, sibilant 
undertone. 

An excited cry called my attention back to the 
human leopard. He had leapt at a pygmy who had 
come out from the black vegetation and was hold- 
ing his arms high above his head in so perfect an 
imitation of horns, and using them so well to 
defend himself from his foe, that I realized at 
once he was the figuration of a bongo. 

The battle continued for a few seconds, with 
great leaps and thrusts and falls, watched intently 
by Mangara and accompanied by shouts of en- 
couragement from all the pygmies, who had now 
abandoned themselves in a violent dance which 
made my own relaxed legs ache at the very 
thought. 

By then, of course, the significance of the cere- 
mony had become quite clear to me. So I was 
surprised only by the accuracy of the imitation 
when the black leopard “‘killed”’ the great sori and 
began to “devour” it; and when, slowly retiring, 
he disappeared from my sight to give place to the 
prudently advancing Mangara. What I could not 
understand was why the latter continued to act 
the part of an old man. Then I realized that his 
movements were oddly similar to those of the old 
witch doctor, whom I had not missed until that 
moment. 

“Where is Zutu?” I asked my own boy. 

“Wait, bwana,” he answered in a whisper, evi- 
dently terrifically impressed by the scene and ab- 
sorbed in what Mangara was doing. Mangara 
was now again searching the ground, going here 
and there, always followed by the group of pyg- 
mies who had now stopped singing and were™ 
advancing as silently as ghosts. 

“You see, bwana,’ my boy murmured, without 
detaching his eyes from the actors, “he is following 
the tracks of the sori mama, where she has left her 
little one. And listen, listen to him calling the 
little one.” 


A CAPTIVE IN ROME 


After her long trip from Africa Malamu 

grew to maturity in the zoo at Rome. Here 

she is after she attained her full stature 

with powerful fore legs and shoulders and 

the long curved horns that are such useful 
weapons in the jungles. 


Now a new sound reached my ears, plaintive and appealing. 

It is well known that the pure pygmies of the Epulu know 
how to call many of the jungle’s wild animals, which are often 
taken in by the ruse and approach innocently to within a few 
feet of the hidden hunters, discovering the deception too late 
to escape from the rain of spears that fall upon them. Several 
times I had heard the pygmies give these calls, but never this 
particular one. I was so engrossed by the whole performance, 
that when a low-pitched answer came from the forest I actually 
expected that, conjured up by the miraculous power of the 
pygmy witch doctor, a young bongo was actually to appear. 

Instead, of course, it was another pygmy, timidly advancing 
out of the vegetation. And upon him, the pygmies instantly 
leaped, simulating a short, successful fight, grabbing their kick- 
ing, butting companion, lifting him over their heads in sign of a 
victory that all the voices together shrilly glorified. Then the 
procession, led by Mangara, danced in triumph around the clear- 
ing, and finally came to depose at my feet the pitifully bleating 

“young bongo.” 

The ceremony was finished. It had held me, almost breath- 
less, forgetful of my past fatigue, for how long I do not know. 
But the witch doctor himself was not to be seen anywhere. 

“Where is Zutu?”’ I said to Apapakotukotu. 

He hesitated a moment. Then, ‘He is gone,” 
is gone to find the tracks of a black leopard.” 

“All alone? In the night?” I couldn’t believe it. 


he said. “He 


Not I, who, 


with all my rifles, torches and what-nots, would not have dared 
to go alone a hundred yards into that formidable, threatening 
(Continued on page 36) 
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GREW UP 


By MAURITZ HALLGREN 


Old prints from the T. F. Healy Collection 


New York’s first regular hotel stood on Broadway not far from 

Trinity Church. At the time of its opening in 1794 it created a 

sensation for no one in Europe or America had ever heard of an 

inn so big. The kind of treatment a traveler had to expect else- 

where at this period is indicated by the old time tavern sign 
reproduced below. 


RULES 
OF THIS TAVERN 


Four pence an ight for Bed 

Six pence with Supper 

No more than five to sleep 
in one beck 

No Boots to be worn in bed 


Organ Grinders to sleep in 
the Wash house 


No dogs allowed upstairs 


No Beer allowed in the 
Kitchen 


No Razor Grinders orTinkers 
taken im 
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AMERICANS like to travel, especially in their own country. Even 
in the earliest days of the republic they had a passion for going 
places. They were forever visiting friends and relations, taking long” 
business trips, seeking out new homes in the virgin country to the 
west. And they apparently enjoyed it, though traveling was then 
something less than a pleasure. 

Just to move from one town to the next was hazardous. Except. 
in Philadelphia, not even'the largest cities had paved streets, while 
hard country roads were unknown. The Post Office was doing 
what it could to improve the highways, but as late as the 1840's” 
Charles Dickens still found the post roads “a series of swamps and — 
gravel pits.” Many a gig and coach was stranded in the snow or 
mud, or spilled and wrecked in the hub-deep ruts. In foul weather — 
the roads were often impassable and travel was brought virtually 
to a halt. In fair weather those who went by stage or chaise usually ~ 
were able to make no more than thirty miles a day, or forty at 
best. And that meant frequent overnight stops at roadside inns. 

The inn, as a rule, was an overgrown dwelling originally erected — 
as a home for the family of the landlord or some other. Even when ~ 
it had been built as a hostelry it seldom had as many as a dozen 
rooms. Sometimes it was painted, kept in good order, and generally — 
respectable in outward appearance, though all too frequently that — 
was not the case. The traveler entered by way of the parlor, the — 
principal public room, which served as office, taproom, dining room, 
and gambling hall, and also as a hangout for all the idlers from the — 
surrounding countryside. Much of the time it was filled with smoke, — 
tobacco-chewing loungers, and the aroma of stale beer and fried — 
meat. It was crudely furnished with slab tables, home-made chairs, ~ 
spit-boxes, and little else. Its affairs seemed to be in charge of a 
bartender, who at the same time was bookkeeper, clerk, and porter 
as well. Upon occasion the landlord himself filled all of these roles. 

Not always, though. In some cases the landlord undoubtedly 
was the genial host of fiction, but he was more apt to be an uppity, 
independent fellow. Custom forbade him to mingle too intimately ~ 
with his guests. He could not as much as ask them to inscribe 
their names on his register without doing violence to the prevailing 
code of propriety. If he happened to be acquainted with them, he 
himself put their names down in his daybook. If they were not 
known to him, he merely recorded the arrival of a “Stranger with 
Horse,” or “3 Kentuckians, 1 to Supper.” 

Virtually all travelers arrived at dusk and the first thing most ~ 
of them wanted was supper. But where food was concerned the — 
innkeeper was equally independent. In a few places such as Del- — 
monico’s or Guerin’s in New York, or Julien’s in Boston, an ex- 
cellent European cuisine was served, but the tavern proprietor or 
innkeeper considered “plain American cooking” good enough for 


THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


By the middle of the nineteenth century there were sumptuous hotels in many « 
our larger cities. This is the dining room at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New Yor 
in 1859. 


THE FAMOUS ASTOR HOUSE 


New York’s Astor House built in the middle 1830’s was even more impressive than Boston’s Tremont House. 


Until the turn of the 


century it faced City Hall Park near St. Paul’s Chapel, and for several generations it was the most brilliant and distinguished of New 


York’s hotels. 


The Astor House and the horse cars that passed before it have vanished; today one of the tallest structures in the world, 


the sixty story Woolworth Building, towers above the modest steeple of St. Paul’s, the oldest church building in Manhattan. 


his guests. This consisted primarily of pork or veal, fried or 
roasted, and perhaps a bit of pudding, with very few, if any, 
vegetables on the side—the traveling vegetarian would have 
starved to death in those days—and never a green or a salad. 
The food was piled up on the table before the guest, and he 
could partake of it or not, as he pleased. 

At a tavern in one of the larger towns there might be 
entertainment after supper, dancing, or fiddling, or a lively 
political argument; but not at the roadside inn. After his long 
and bumpy day’s journey the traveler was usually exhausted 
and longed for nothing so much as a good night’s sleep. He was 
shown upstairs by his host, or perhaps by the bartender-clerk. 
But he carried his luggage himself—bellboys did not come into 
fashion until 1829. Then he found that he was not given a room 
_alone, nor even a bed to himself, for it was the practice to pile 
two, three, and sometimes as many as four guests, ordinarily 
strangers to one another, into a single bed. Some inns might 
have only three or four beds, while some had as many at twelve, 
but even the larger ones could, and upon occasion did, ac- 
commodate forty to fifty guests at a time. The frugal land- 


lord crammed them in anywhere and everywhere; he was 
never one to turn a paying guest away, he slept them on the 
floor or on tables. But never in the bathtub, for there was no 
such thing in any public house in the entire country. 

Not only did the house have no bath, but it had no facilities 
of any kind for washing the hands and face. A guest that 
particular about his appearance was expected to use the com- 
mon pump in the carriage yard. Nor did the traveler as a rule 
find a clean bed awaiting him. In the better taverns the linen 
was changed fortnightly, or once every three weeks, but at the 
average roadside inn it was laundered only as often as the 
landlord’s economical soul would allow. If the traveler asked. 
for a change of bed-clothing, he was more likely than not to 
be denounced by his host as a damned aristocrat too good to 
sleep between sheets that had already covered many a loyal 
republican: every bit as good as he. For this was right after the 
Revolution, and practically every innkeeper, it seems, was an 
ardent republican who did his best to keep the flames of hatred 
for the British and the Loyalists burning brightly. 

Apart from the bedstead, there was seldom any furniture in 
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New York’s old Astor House, the exterior of which is shown on the 

previous page, was a favorite rendezvous for politicians. Here is a con- 

temporary sketch of a banquet given by the members of the Metropolitan 

bar in honor of William M. Evarts, Attorney General of the United 
States, in 1868. 


the sleeping chamber, rarely a chair or even as much as a peg 
upon which the traveler might hang his outer garments. He had 
to wear them to bed or dump them in a heap on the floor. The 
guest might awaken to find some of his valuables missing, for 
no bedroom door was ever locked, sneak thieves as well as high- 
waymen were fairly numerous, while it is a notorious fact 
that more than one innkeeper was himself possessed, to put it 
mildly, of a primitive sense of ethics. 

Not that all landlords were in this class, nor even, probably, 
a majority. Some, indeed, posted “rules of etiquette” to protect 
their guests in addition to providing a social guide for them. 
Thus in one Ohio tavern the posted rules suggested not only 
that “no gentleman shall enter. the dining room until the second 
bell rings,” but also that “no gentleman shall take the saddle, 
bridle, or harness of another gentleman without his consent.” 
Still robberies were rather common, particularly in the hos- 
telries that lined the highways in the open country. Most busi- 
ness men and public officials who traveled with considerable 
sums of money, important papers, or other valuables arranged 
in advance to stop overnight with friends or acquaintances along 
the way. 

Europeans who visited the country did not think so well of 
the conditions they found while traveling here, and said as 
much in print. Upon their return home they never failed to 
write letters to their favorite editors, or learned essays for the 
literary reviews, or even whole books, in which they bluntly 
criticized and denounced our many “‘barbarities.” Mrs. Trollope, 
for instance, deplored the “total want of all the usual courtesies 
of the table, the voracious rapidity with which the viands were 
seized and devoured; the strange uncouth phrases and pro- 
nunciations; the loathesome spitting, from the contamination 
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GALA OPENING 


; 

The opening of the Metropolitan Hotel of New York in 
1852 was celebrated with a large banquet. Hotels wer 
growing more and more luxurious by this time. the 
Metropolitan was equipped with all modern convenience: 
including steam pipes for heating, gas burners, bells and 
speaking tubes; it could accommodate six hundred guests 
and it was built at the cost of $920,000. i 
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Courtesy Philatelic Research Laborat 


THE TREMONT HOUSE 


t 
The first of America’s great hotels, the Tremont House had an effect fe 
in every large city of the country. Within a few years after it was opene 
other fine hotels were built elsewhere and the Tremont’s innovations wet 
introduced throughout the land. America was then a nation of twely 
million people with unbounded faith in their future; They were dete 
mined to have the best that could be made and the development an 
improvement of hotels was a natural part of the growth of industry an 

commerce. 


fe ci ig with their knives and the 


* She sa other visitors were just as can- 
_ did, painfully so, indeed, in speaking of 
the American inns and taverns. To 


and immigration from Europe was re- 
sumed on a vast scale. 

Increasingly prosperous business also 
helped to stimulate travel. Enterprising 
Americans did not sit at home, but went 
out looking for customers and markets, 
_ for new industries to be developed and 
new lands to be bought and sold. As 
they became modestly wealthy, many of 
_ them traveled for pleasure as well. And 
with so many people moving about the 
demand for bigger inns grew in corre- 
sponding measure. It is not recorded 
that a single one of the professional inn- 
keepers realized this, but American busi- 
ness enterprise did not fail to see and 
grasp the opportunity. Stock companies 
were formed to provide more commodi- 
ous and comfortable quarters for trav- 
elers. This soon resulted in the first 
major revolution innkeeping had known 
in all the many centuries of its existence. 

Signs of the impending change were 
already discernible in the 1790’s. New 
York pointed out the road with the 
opening in 1794 of the Tontine City 
Tavern just a few doors below Trinity 
Church on Broadway. This house, “an 
immense establishment” of seventy-three 
rooms, created something of a grand 


cause neither Europe nor America had 
ever heard of an inn so big. Virtually 
from the start it called itself the City 
Hotel, and was one of the first to adopt 
that French term, though hotel still 
grated on the native ear and by many 


time—the National, the American, and 
the Tammany Hall, in New York; the 
Exchange Coffee House, in Philadelphia ; 
Barnum’s City Hotel, in Baltimore; the 
Exchange and the Marlborough, in Bos- 
ton; and a dozen more as well. The new- 
comers were impressive mainly because 
of their size. They brought few basic 
changes. A few provided single beds for 
their guests, though the private room 
was still unknown; and all offered rather 
better cooking than had previously been 
available in the taverns, though the cui- 
sine remained “plain American.” Meals 
were served four times a day, at stipu- 
lated hours, instead of haphazardly as 
had been the custom; and the price of 
the meals was now always included in 
the charge made for lodgings. More- 
over, Barnum’s City Hotel had a bath 
installed, doubtless the first in the United 
States to have one, though a few authori- 
ties give that credit to a bachelors’ board- 
ing-house in Cincinnati. 

Yet not one of these houses was a 
genuine hotel in the modern sense. At 
best they were hardly more than big 
taverns. New York’s Tontine, for ex- 
ample, was plainly built and sparsely 
furnished in the very best innkeeping 


skp at i I Peek IR a ae aN eT Ts wee, | 
e sensation, not Aigis Becsuse 1 it had been us and the comfort of its guests 
ir dresses ; the ‘frightful man- _ built by a stock company, but also be- remained a secondary consideration. 


They still had to wash at the courtyard 
pump, tote their own baggage upstairs, 
and sleep in unlocked rooms between 
less than immaculate sheets. 

Not until Boston’s Tremont House 
was opened in October, 1829, did the 


possible to stay in business—and there 
was some truth in that, for the average 
inn looked very much like any ordinary 
dwelling, and so needed something to set 
it apart. But the Tremont was different. 
Isaiah Rogers, eminent Boston architect, 
built it of white native granite, with im- 
posing neo-classic columns on the Tre- 
mont Street front. It was four stories 
high and had the air and dignity of an 
ancient Greek temple, though it also 
somewhat resembled one of our later 
state capitols. The people of Boston 
were proud of it and showed it off to 
every visitor who came to town. It had 
one hundred and eighty rooms and was 
by all odds the largest in the world. 
Within there was the same dignified 
elegance. The ceilings were lofty and 
the chandeliers glittered. The woodwork 
was hand-turned and the downstairs 
floors were of marble. In the public 
parlors there stood tall and stately mir- 
rors, and carved walnut furniture, im- 
ported from France. The ornamental 
staircases were especially handsome, 
while these stairways and the broad upper 
halls were all softly carpeted. Every 
sleeping room had a bed that was the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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them, at least, travel in America was was deemed a silly affectation. Its use, country know what the modern hotel 
definitely not agreeable. indeed, almost provoked a political row, would really be like. The Tremont broke - 
_ But very few Americans seemed to for it was criticized by the Federalists, | cleanly and completely with all of the 4 
complain. They traveled in growing who were ardently pro-British, and de- hoary old customs of the roadside inn. : 
_ numbers after the Revolution, and espe- fended by the Republicans, who were It even dispensed with the swinging 4 
cially after 1815, when the second quar- _ intensely pro-French. sign at its front door, without which no 
rel with England was out of the way Other “hotels” blossomed out in due — earlier innkeeper would have believed it ; 


Lavish ornamentation and an abundance of heavy draperies characterized 
the best hotels in the fifties. This room in the Florence Hotel in New York 
City was known as the “refreshment saloon.” 


In 1828, when this print was made, New York possessed no. 

genuine hotel in the modern sense. There were several excellent 

restaurants in the city, but nothing was done to ease the problem 

of visitors who had to sleep at the dirty, uncomfortable taverns 
through the city. 
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BEAVE YOU ever seen the parandrus, 
an antlered stag which, like the cha 
meleon, can change its color as the land- 
scape changes? Do you know the yale, a 
graceful beast with the body of a deer and 
probing horns that it can twitch back 
wards or forwards at will? And how 
would you like to meet the terrible man 
ticora, red-blood in color, shaped like a 
lion with a scorpion’s sting in its tail; 
having the head of a man and a triple 
row of fangs for the rending of human 
flesh ? 

Nature, infinite in her variety, has sup- 
plied every minute detail in these fabu 
lous monsters that peopled the luxuriant 
imaginations of our medieval ancestors, 
Unicorns, griffins and tarasques; leu- 
crottas, wisents and centaurs; sirens and 
phoenixes—all mingled in quaint intimacy 
with the sober reality of elephants, 
giraffes, camels, crocodiles and tigers in 
the “natural history” of the days before 
Columbus. To study the ancient bes- 
tiaries, wherein the whole of animal cre 
ation speaks with the tongues of angels 
and demons, is to appreciate the vast 
hunger of the human mind for knowl- 
edge, even if encrusted with superstition 
and intimidated by the doctrine of orig 
inal sin, A thousand years ago the world 
was a murky wonderland of animated 
fables, allegories and symbols, of night 
mare perils and tremendous ventures 
into lands unknown, For every scholar 
who read the comparatively sober his 


The exploits of Alexander the Great were popular with medieval story tellers, Here is an 

illustration of an account of Alexander's battle with King Porus in India, Alexander's army 

attacks the elephants of King Porus with hollow balls of metal attached to sticks, The metal 
balls were filled with hot coals and the elephants, maddened with pain, stampeded, 
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tories of Herodotus, Arrian and Plutarch 
there were thousands of the common folk 
who thrilled at the colossal exploits of 
Alexander the Great, For these the 
routed elephants of King Porus were no 
whit more real than the evil basilisk, the 
beasts of the Apocalypse or that “wild 
ass of India” which for centuries was 
known as the unicorn and is today none 
other than our hideous pachyderm, the 
rhinoceros, 

It is not, after all, so strange that the 
animal kindom should have been peopled 
by such odd specimens as we see in the 
ancient bestiaries and illuminated manu- 
scripts, Those who, like the great mysti- 
fier “Sir John Mandeville” or the keenly 
observant Marco Polo, roamed the world, 
were striking exceptions to the rule and 
when Marco Polo brought home “true 
histories” of what he had sven they were 
all too likely to suffer from the medieval 
vice of nature-faking. This was all the 
easier because the earlier Egyptian and 
Roman custom of keeping menageries of 
wild beasts was not emulated in the 
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Rurone of othe -<oscalled omen ane The dodo was no mythical creature; i 
surope of the so-called Wark Jges. lived on the island of Mauritius until j 
True, Henry the First of England, who became extinet at the end of the seven 


reigned in the thirteenth century, main- teenth century heeause the sailors stop: 


. : . ping at the island killed it for food, 
tained a sort of zoo which subsequently 


was transferred to the Tower of London, 
where it remained until 1828. And there 
were other royal menageries in Paris, 
one of them kept in the Louvre at Paris 
in 1333, another in sixteenth century 
Dresden. But all these were more for 


Vietures of basilisks appeared frequenth 

in medieval books. According to one 

r chronicle in M80 “it is the king of all 
\ 

. a ay es snakes and serpents, _ Even serpents flee 

YY Paes) CC xe» the basilisk because its breath is dead 

and so is its appearance.” 


Conrtesy Plerpont Morgan Lidrary 
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The belief in sea serpents has persisted 
stubbornly from early mythology up te 
modern times, The sea serpent above i 
a sketch of one supposedly encountere 
near Greenland by Hans Egede in 174€ 
“It had.” he wrete, “a long sharp snout 
and blew like a whale, had broad : 
flappers . . . on the lower part it wa 
formed like a snake, and when it wen 
under the water again, it cast itself | 
wards and in so doing it raised its ta 
above the water, a whole sh 
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_ Ornament and ostentation than for the purposes of 
a science whose devotees were suspected of heresy 
and black magic. Not until 1793 did the Paris 
Museum of Natural History adopt Buffon’s idea of 
a public menagerie which, like the Jardin des 
Plantes, became the premier European Zoological 
Garden. In this connection it is wholesome to re- 
mind ourselves that at the time of the publication 
of the “Morgan Bestiary” in twelfth century 
England there existed in far-off China an “Intelli- 
gence Park” established by the first Emperor of the 
Chou dynasty to encourage the scientific study of 
animals. 

Ignorance, fear and piety combined to produce 
that strange aberration of a pre-scientific age: the 4 
moralized natural history. In books, sculpture, 7 
glass-painting, wood carving and weaving animals 
were depicted as symbols of vice and virtue, their 
very shapes adapted to inspire emotions ranging 
from love to horror.: Especially notable were the 
bestiaries, those quaint picture-books in which the 
primitive natural history of Greek writers like Pliny 
was given a popular form in hundreds of drawings 
of beasts real and imaginary. Forerunners of the 
“believe it or not” school of literature, the bestiaries, 
| with their griffins, unicorns, calandras, phoenixes 
| and manticoras, provided the common folk alike with 

i food for wonder and lessons for good behavior. In 

| England alone we have records of some forty bes- 

tiaries produced during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, many oi them containing a hundred and 
more chapters, suitably illustrated and embellished 
with all manner of scriptural texts to print the moral 
and adorn the tale of God’s creatures. 

But not all the bestaries were designed merely as 
supplements to Holy Writ. In Persia and Constan- 
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THE PARANDRUS AND THE YALE 


The illustration below is from an English ‘manuscript 
written and illuminated in the twelfth century. The 


parandrus above is described as “an antlered stag, Courtesy Pierpont Morgan Librar. 
who like the aE ee mee color according ANIMALS OF THE HOLY LAND 
vi s ises.” > 
Ee ae tthe cue es Gk. ee In 1483 Bernhard von Breydenback, Dean of the pegs oe of Maes 
has horns which can be pointed backwards or for- journeyed to the Holy Land with an artist who made - the draw ee above 
| wards at will.” for the first important illustrated book of travel. These animals are a 
| Courtesy Pierpont Morgan Library giraffe, a dromedary, a crocodile, an Indian goat, a unicorn, a salamander 


and a great ape whose name the author says he does not know. The draw- 
ing of the dromedary and giraffe are probably the earliest printed ilustra- 
tions showing these animals in a realistic fashion. 


tinople remarkable collections of animal drawings were produced nearly 
a thousand years ago, in which keen observation was combined with 
high artistic skill and numerous references to the medical work of 
Galen. Folk lore, omens and popular beliefs went side by side with 
clear descriptions of actual animals, and when there was given the pic- 
ture of a fabulous beast, the simurgh, a skeptical reader inquired caus- 
tically in the margin, “Thou fool, if nobody has seen the simurgh, then 
how dost thou portray it?” 

Such wholesome common sense was less prevalent in Christian lands 
until many centuries later. The unicorn, whose name was due to a 
fatal mistranslation of the Hebrew word Re’em in the old Testament, 
continued to excite the awe of the credulous, and it was even main- 
tained that the substance of which its horn was made constituted a 
powerful antidote against any form of poison. Against this belief 
Ambroise Paré, the famous sixtenth century French surgeon, raised 
his voice, replying to an adversary, in words that breathed the spirit of 
modern science, “I should prefer to be right entirely alone than to be 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE TOWN 


a FORGOT 


By ANNULET ANDREWS 


With illustrations by William Anderson 


The Reverend Jesse Mercer was one of the 

most influential Baptist divines of his day. © 

Of him his biographer writes: “His extreme 
baldness revealed to all the exact conforma- ' 
tion of the citadel of his mind .... His |’ 
forehead rose upward with a gently receding 

slope, even to the very crown, exhibiting a 
striking development of what phrenologists 


term ‘the organs of benevolence, veneration 
and firmness’.” 


It’s Washington-Wilkes to all Southerners—this Georgia town 
tied to the apron string of civilization by its branch road since 
the day it was founded. The first town named for Washington, 
it was made the county seat of Wilkes, the first county created 
in Georgia, in 1777. Shortly afterwards the prosperous planters 
deserted their farm houses for handsome homes in the village 
of their New Republic. 

Progress arrived definitely in 1804 when the Washington 
Gazette was founded. A year later it became The Momitor 
which for a time was edited by Mrs. Sarah Hillhouse, the first 
woman editor in the South. The Momitor had its great front 
page sensation in 1808. The beautiful Polly Barkley plotted 
with her lover and brother to kill her husband. The sole witness 
for the trial was a farmer boy parked in one of those eaves- 
dropping trundle beds, handy for the sex-enlightenment of youth. 
Trial and conviction came to the glamorous adulteress on the 
same day. 

“You know, Judge Tait, you couldn’t hang as pretty a woman 
as I am,” she pleaded. 
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But the Judge was Delilah-proof, and did hang the siren 
from a tree in Washington. The brother and lover escaped, 
leaving the woman to pay as sometimes happens. 

Some years after this, ivory-domed, clerical-clad piety in the 
tall form of the Reverend Jesse Mercer stalked into the village 
to purge it from sin. The sermons preached at the capital by 
the great Baptist evangelist were delivered from the pulpits of 
every Baptist church in the country. He had built, in Wilkes, 
the camp-meeting churches of Rehoboth, Sardis, Bethesda and 
Phillips. His hymn book, Mercer’s Cluster of Sacred Songs, 
compiled from hymns written by pious old ladies of his flock, 
was in every Baptist home and church. The house he built at 
the extreme west end of town is now used as dormitories for 
Saint Joseph’s Orphanage. He brought his printing press and 


“published a religious paper and built the first: Baptist church 


in the town in 1828. 

His biographer indicates that he mistrusted the methodist 
emotional manner of getting converted one day and falling 
from grace the next. He advocated a permanent wave of 
probity, giving seekers time to prove themselves worthy before 
admission to his flock. The benevolence of the evangelist de- 
parted, however, in the warnings against the sex appeal of 
women, railings like those of John Knox and Buddha, he fired 
at his flock against “following the fashions of the people of 
the world.” 

“When their women clothe themselves so thinly that the 

shame of their nakedness does appear, do not some of your 
daughters clothe themselves in the attire of an harlot?” shrills 
the preacher, then climaxes on the disgrace of “ruffled or shame- 
fully tight dresses worn with a light deportment and vain carnal 
conversation,” 
- How would Jesse re-act to a sun bather of today one wonders. 
Washington-Wilkes, now a summer resort to which the quality 
from the hotter coast counties journeyed in their coaches, was 
doubtless a seething nest of vanity and sin to the old saint. 

The village was cultured and gay. Its young people, educated 
by Boston masters and governesses, played the piano, flute and 
guitar, painted in water colors, made lovely floral pieces and 
spoke a pure Bostonese with a slight Southern drawl. 

The man destined to a dramatic role in the Civil War was 
Robert Toombs, a native of Wilkes county and townsman of 
Washington-Wilkes. During the decade before the war he 
served two terms as United States Senator making one of that 
Georgia triumvirate—Robert Toombs, Alexander Stephens and 
Howell Cobb, outstanding figures in national politics. 

His handsome wife and daughters were social leaders at the 
capital. The estate in Washington with its white colonnade and 
brilliant formal garden flanked on either side by grain fields and 
pastures had a frontage of some three blocks along the main 
street—a generous, open-hearted home like its owners. When 
Congress adjourned to bring the family back, the house was 
filled with distinguished guests. 

Open-minded toward all faiths, the general expressed parti- 
ality for the Episcopal church because “it had no politics and 
no religion.” When it was proposed to build an hotel in the 
town, the general asked ‘““What for? All the decent people who 
come here can stay at my house, the rest can stay away.” 

Full bodied, of good height, Toombs looked the part of great- 
ness. The broad forehead, full above the flashing eyes and 
arched brows was that of an orator and thinker—a mobile, 
brilliant face, with a satiric full-lipped mouth for the easy egress 
of shrewd comments and for rapier thrusts in give and parry 
with opponents. He was a rich man for those times, with a 
fortune made at the bar added to that of his inheritance in lands 
and slaves. 

When the abolition of slavery was advocated in 1857 the hot- 
headed dynamic Senator from Georgia was the outstanding — 


(Continued on page 40) 


[The building directly above, erected 
in 1889, is the Mary Willis Library, 
the first free library in Georgia. Its 
pretentious Victorian Gothic style con- 
irasts sharply with the dignity and 
beauty of the best ante-bellum houses 
such as that at the upper right with its 
fine doric columned porch. This was 
the home of the Reverend Henry 
Allen Tupper, a Baptist minister 
famous in the fifties. 


The home below was that of Wash- 
ngton-Wilkes’ most distinguished citi- 
zen—Robert Toombs. Ardent advocate 
yf secession, Robert Tombs was a 
nember of Jefferson Davis’ Cabinet 
and Jater a general in the army of 
the Confederacy. 
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Washington-Wilkes is particularly distinguished for its splendid early nine- 

teenth century homes, many of them among the best examples of Greek 

revival architecture to be found in this country. The wealth of the town 

was derived largely from the cotton plantations by which it was sur- 

rounded. The spirit of the era of prosperity is expressed in this drawing 

of the Andrews’ home, unhappily one of the few fine old homes that has 
been destroyed. 
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BASTIONS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


TVA is the most extensive series of engineering works ever built in the United States. They represent the finest engineering genius of 

our time, and in the superb strength and purity of their design they symbolize what democracy can achieve for living men and future 

generations. Above at the left is the control level of Hiwassee Dam; at the right, the 36,000 kilowatt generators at Pickwick Landing. 
Below are the entrances to the power houses at Chickamauga and Pickwick. 


REDt Reaws 


In the September 1935 issue of “Travel”, Harold Ward in his article 
“Tennessee V alley—Power Paradise” summarized his conception of 
TVA in these words: “What we have in the Tennessee Valley region 
is a colossal experiment in getting nature to serve man by persuading 
men to cooperate with nature to their collective advantage.” How 
well TV A has succeeded in this, the way in which its activities are 
bettering life for Americans wherever they live, and the Authority’s 
significant contribution to national defense are shown in the follow- 
ing article. The author, now with the Department of Sociology, 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, bases his observations on 
five years’ employment with TV A in its central offices at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. —Kditorial Note 


MiorE than any contemporary American institution the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has brought life to Lincoln’s words: 
“This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it.” In so doing it has become America’s Gibraltar. 
It is making America impregnable to assault from without. 
Within America, it is a source of strength and solidarity to a 
united people. 

Today the American way is the way of national defense. 
Irrespective of race, color or creed, we are all concerned with 
the immediate necessity of preparing to preserve our peace. This 
preparation for peace includes preparation of the implements of 
war. It also includes preparation of a sound, progressive 
base for richer, more meaningful, daily living. TVA is pre- 
paring America for both. 

“Wings Over America” is a slogan full of meaning for physi- 
cal preparedness. But “Wings Over America” would remain 
only a slogan were it not for the aluminum essential to airplane 
construction. Virtually our entire aluminum supply comes 
from the Aluminum Company of America, with one of its large 
plants located at Alcoa, Tennessee. This plant is supplied 
tremendous required quantities of electricity by TVA, and if 
there were no TVA, power needed for expansion of production 
of aluminum would be unavailable for this large plant. 

Again, TVA power will contribute heavily to the operations 
of the Reynolds Metal Company at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
which will shortly be producing large quantities of aluminum 
needed in the defense program. 

Recently perfected by TVA research is a process of extract- 
ing alumina, used in making aluminum, from a clay common 
to many regions of the United States. At present, most of the 
ore from which we make aluminum is imported from other 
countries. 

Manganese, needed by the steel industry, is another national 


defense material now largely imported. TVA power is being 
used in large amounts by a company at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
which is working out the commercial application of a process 
developed by the United States Bureau of Mines for making 
metallic manganese from low-grade domestic ores. TVA 
engineers are now engaged in investigations of manganese 
deposits in the Tennessee Valley and in working out procedures 
for raising the quality of the ore to meet commercial standards. 

By finding new uses for certain types of mica obtained as 
by-products of the kyanite industry, TVA research is con- 
tributing to lower costs for kyanite, an important material in 
the porcelains used in airplane spark plugs. 

Strange at is may seem in face of such an imposing list of 
accomplishments with special military significance, perhaps the 
major contribution of TVA lies in its daily development of a 
richer, better design for living for Americans wherever they live 
—not solely in the Tennessee Valley. 

In supporting such a statement it seems fair to assume that 
had not the Tennessee Valley Authority been created its work 
would have gone undone. For the accomplishments of TVA 
both in its regular line of governmental assignments and in the 
realm of by-products, have been those which would not ordinar- 
ily have accrued during this period in our national history. 
They would not have occurred without the impetus which the 
Authority brought the American people for conservation of their 
natural resources and for self-betterment. 

Back of TVA lay many things. There lay the vision of Sen- 
ator Norris and other progressive statesmen who saw in the 
unified development of the Tennessee River valley a chance 
to rehabilitate an entire section of our country. There lay 
the thirty-five-mile stretch of hazardous river in northern Aia- 
bama called Muscle Shoals. There lay the Muscle Shoals devel- 
opment, begun in 1917 to produce nitrates for explosives and 
fertilizers, and consisting of two nitrate plants, two locks, and 
one dam. Without these, there would have been no TVA. 

An excellent short summary of the objectives of the Authority 
is the brief message of President Roosevelt to Congress on 
April 10, 1933, recommending its creation: 

It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small 
part of the potential public usefulness of the entire Tennessee 
River. Such use, if envisioned in its entirety, transcends mere power 
development: it enters the wide fields of flood control, soil ero- 
sion, afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of marginal 


lands, and distribution and diversification of industry. In short, 
this power development of war days leads logically to national 


BUILT FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Millions of people will visit the structures at TVA, and engineers, architects and town planners have collaborated to make the surroundings 

of each dam as beautiful as possible. Roadways, observation points, parks, artificial lakes, rest houses and even the drinking fountains of 

Tennessee marble are all harmoniously designed and conveniently arranged. The overlook below is at Guntersville Dam. At the 
right is the elevator penthouse on top of Norris Dam. 
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TVA was eight years old on May 18, 1941. On the Tennessee River, reaching from the Southern Appalachians seven hundred miles to 
the Ohio, eight great dams have been built, creating navigable channels, great artificial reservoirs for flood control and vast amounts of 
power for the whole river valley. 


ia planning for a complete river watershed involving many states and Shoals, built by the government in the last war, lock and dam 
hy? ee no welfare of millions. It touches and gives life No. 1 below Wilson Dam, and Hales Bar Dam, downstream from 
ie ACRE as Oe SU Tnc cee Chattanooga, the last purchased from a private power company. 
es. On May 18, 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority was estab- Several other: dams have Ve ag ee Arete bt q 
ag lished with six chief assignments: What do these dams mean in flood control Ask residents 
a of Chattanooga. Early in 1937, by storing flood waters in its 
a Ei oberg ae Norris Dam reservoir alone, the Authority reduced flood heights 
: Dievclopincnt ote Tenhesceey Rivern tor navigation; at Chattanooga on four critical occasions. Had there been no 
3. Generation and sale of electric power; TVA, Chattanooga would have felt the cold hand of uncontrolled 
ee 4. Proper use of marginal lands; waters about her industrial throat. 
a Bas ReAOReSIALION 3 5) : ; But what else in flood control? Chattanooga, after all, is only 
B 6. Social and economic planning for Valley residents. 


one city and only one instance of an effective control. To quote 
A pretentious assignment? Yes, indeed. from “Fifty Inches of Rain” issued by TVA’s Information 


rs Any adequate appraisal of TVA should necessarily review Service: 


Ads each of these six objectives and determine the degree to which During January and February 1937, a flood oft iineeetemtanier® 


aa the Authority has successfully completed, or begun, its service portions swept down the Ohio River and threatened the lower 
o. during its first eight years. Mississippi Valley. During the 15-day period when the Ohio River ~ 
ae What has TVA flood control program meant to America? at Cairo was above the critical stage, nearly one million acre-feet 


of water were stored in Norris and Wheeler reservoirs. This opera- 
tion probably reduced the maximum stages at Cairo by nearly half 
a foot, when the levee was in danger of being topped by inches. 


How has the Authority undertaken the tremendous task of safe- 
guarding those who live along the banks of the Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Mississippi? Has it actually reduced floods on these rivers 


and can this reduction be translated into dollars and cents TVA projects now completed or under construction will con- 
saved as well as lives protected ? tribute even more to flood control on the lower rivers. Studies 
Completed or under construction are eight river dams and indicate that the Kentucky reservoir alone will reduce flood heights 

: 4: on the Mississippi by at least 2 feet from Cairo to the mouth of 

three tributary dams providing storage for flood control. Three the Arkansas and by at least 1 foot between the Arkansas and the 


older dams acquired by TVA are: Wilson Dam at Muscle Red. 
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Thus it is apparent that the TVA flood control program has 
already saved hundreds of thousands of dollars in property and 
soil damages and that as time goes on these savings will multiply 
rapidly. 

What is the story of navigation? For 650 miles the muddy 
Tennessee winds its way from Knoxville to Paducah through 
rich farmlands and by growing industrial cities. River banks 
invited the building of docks and launching of boats. But boats 
could only ply on the lower section of the river and over scat- 
tered reaches, and shallow channels made effective navigation im- 
possible. Such was the scene when there was no TVA. 


Today, river transportation is feasible to Chattanooga, and 
by 1944 or 1945 the river will be open all the way to Knoxville. 
The waterway to Chattanooga, still in the course of improve- 
ment, consists of 184 miles of open channel and 280 miles 
of still-water lakes or pools behind the dams. Boats of six-foot 
draft may now navigate the river up to Chattanooga through- 
out the year. Upon completion of the present improvement 
program, vessels of nine-foot draft will be able to ply the entire 
length of the river up to Knoxville. The days of “steamboat 
‘round the bend” for up- and down-river traffic are here again. 
They are days of cheap transportation, which means money 
in the pockets of those who need it most; days which will aid 
the South in its fight against freight-rate discriminations; days 
which will mean a new type recreation for thousands—days 
which herald a new era and a new order. 


Perhaps the most important, at least most publicized, phase of 
the Authority’s program is generation and sale of electric power. 
Here is a phase of TVA which has noticeably affected the lives 
of millions. What is the record with respect to sale of electric 
power? Just how great have been the advances in consump- 
tion? How great have been the reductions in rates? What 
about taxation? In what ways has TVA contributed to a health 
and decency standard of living for millions of rural Americans? 


Early in 1934, when the power companies began their blitz- 
krieg against TVA—a blitzkreig which is now under wraps, 
for how long, no one knows—only one of every thirty farms 
in the Tennessee Valley region could claim the magic spark of 
electricity. Early in 1941 the picture had changed, and one 
out of every six farms knew the release from toil that elec- 
tricity affords. 


It is well known that with the advent of TVA, electric rates 
dropped drastically throughout the Valley. A by-product of 
this rate reduction was a similar, though smaller, rate reduction 
by private power companies. Despite the reductions which 
brought increased use of electricity, the power companies oppos- 
ing TVA have reported increased gross revenues and net in- 
comes. 


During the calendar year 1940, TVA domestic customers 
averaged 1,425 kilowatt hours compared to a national average 
of only about 950. The average domestic rate paid by TVA 
customers was 2.06 cents per kilowatt hour, compared to a na- 
tional average of 3.8 cents. 


This additional use of electricity by TVA power customers has 
meant a more abundant life. More than 110 municipalities and 
cooperatives are distributing TVA power at rates saving their 
425,000 customers some $9,000,000 a year as compared with 
former rates. During the fiscal year 1940, the combined net 
income of the distributing agencies was more than $4,000,000 
after providing for all expenses including $1,600,000 in taxes 
and tax equivalents. Two agencies, a municipality and a 
cooperative, have proved so successful that they have been able 
to reduce residential and commercial electric rates below the 

(Continued on page 41) 


The spillway at Pickwick Dam 
is almost a mile and a half long. 


Over the spillway of Norris Dam the waters of the 

Clinch River plunge for a distance of 207 feet, a drop 

almost forty feet greater than that of Niagara Falls. 

Norris helps control seasonal floods on both the Ten- 

nessee and Mississippi Rivers, aids navigation and pro- 
vides electric power. 
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The navigation lock at Guntersville is one of the structures 
which will make the entire length of the Tennessee navigable 
as far as Nashville. 


EVEN the locomotive, grinding to a halt down yonder by the stock pens, sighed 
steam weakly as if ashamed of itself this trip. A brakeman nearer to us dropped 
off and leaned against the coach with one gloved hand, then just stared with an air 
of resignation. I saw the boss spit out his tobacco and wipe his mustache. 

“You better speak fust, son,’ he says to me. “You had some schoolin’. 
You'll know what to say.” 

That made me panicky, too. But I had sympathy for the boss. I cleared 
my throat; The Presence was coming down the train steps. I knew damn well 
—pardon me—danged well it was him—he, I mean—because the brakeman caught 


my eye and nodded. Being only fifteen and adventuresome then, I taken the 
bull by the horns. 


“This here’s Mister Smith, ain’t it?” I blurted at him. 
His brows arched. “I bed pahdon? Did you address me, young man?’ He 
was an overwhelming Presence. 


“Why, uh, ain’t you Mr. Smith? Me, I work for the Double X, and that’s 
the boss over there.” 


“Oh, indeed. I see. You are one of the lackeys. The name is Smythe, not 
‘Smith’! Remember that, please. And go summons your employer.” 

I summonsed my employer. While they sparred, I sized him up. He had 
on the slickest clothes I ever knew a male critter to wear. Pearl gray pants with 
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For the benefit of an appreciative gallery of dudes 
and dudettes these frisky fillies go through their 
paces. 


A COWBOY 
LOOKS AT 
THE DUDES 


By OREN ARNOLD 
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pin stripe, creased fit to kill. Stiff cuffs. 
Gold cuff links with rubies. <A tie, sort 


of Hereford red. Pleated shirt: Teensy 
little mushroom hat. And a cane, by 


. grabs! 


“though. 


I had to load in three trunks for him, 
and two suitcases. I drove the hack. 
The boss said twelve words during the 
six miles out to the ranch; I counted 
‘em. But Mr. Smi—Smythe—rattled all 
the time. 

Mrs. Dawson, she was the boss’ wife, 
had moved things into her parlor for 
him so we bedded him down in there. 
It had even a rocking chair. And a 
pitcher with water, on a washstand set 
right into the parlor. I sunk my lowest 
down when I brought his saddled horse 
and had to take and h’ist him up to help 
him get on! If the boss and Mrs. Daw- 
son and seven of the grown cowboys 
hadn’t been gawping, be danged if I 
wouldn’t of cried, I was so mad. 

A fellow gets over all these feelings, 
Times change. The world 
moves on. Boys grow up and so does 
business. That first genuine dude I ever 
saw came to our ranch 'in 1915. Ina 
way I still hate him, but only in a fond 
sort of way. 

Here in 1941 I know he was a kind of 
pioneer. I have many good friends to- 
day making happiness and prosperity out 
of herding dudes; happiness for them- 


selves and for the dudes as well. The 
dude market fluctuates much less than 


the steer market. This year the dude 
“take” is best in history. My boss, Mr. 
Dawson, is dead, but nobody who herds 
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There is still gold in the Arizona 


streams, and gold-panning expeditions are — 


always a popular recreation. 


Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix 


Discovery provides much excitement for the dude 
ranchers. These two young women are examining a 
rock near Phoenix, Arizona, covered with the pic- 


tographs of prehistoric Indians. 


dudes nowadays feels any sense of 
shame. 

The dictionary comes out flat-footed 
and says a dude is a fop, which of course 
refers you over to the f’s where you 
learn that a fop is “a man affectedly 
fastidious in dress or deportment; a 
dandy.” 

That was okay in 1915 and for fifty 
years or so prior, when dudes were meta- 
morphosing out of their own contempti- 
bility. People didn’t travel much then. 
The only city folk who came to ranches 
were rare business callers or health seek- 
ers—or fops. And not many fops. Our 
Mr. Smythe was there to become—of all 
things!—new general manager of the 
old Double X. Bad drouths, blackleg 
epidemics, and a blizzard had just about 
wrecked Mr. Dawson. The bank had 
taken him over and sent out Mr. Smythe. 

But two months ago I saw another 
banker come to another Western ranch. 
This in 1941, mind you. 

He rode up in his own car, with his 
family. He took in their bags, and his 
wife’s, disdaining proffered help. He 
rode seven miles that first afternoon be- 
fore supper. He had on blue denims, al- 
ready faded, and a woolen shirt. He 
grinned at me when we were intro- 
duced, saw my soft typewriter hands 
and said, “You're a city man, aren’t you? 
New out here?” 

I all but choked. He and his family 
go Western once or twice every year, 
I learned later. They ride and rope like 
experts. His wife, age fifty-one, is a 
crack shot with revolver or rifle. His two 


daughters come out from college and 
help do the branding. His son had made 
a down payment on a ranch of his own, 
pending the time he can get out of the 
army and into business. Dudes? Tech- 
nically, but —! 

In 1941, the dictionary definition of 
dude is obsolete. Dude has been snatched 
right out into the open. Today it is 
as much a part of the Western idiom 
as lariat, maverick and rodeo. 

The enterprise it refers to has become 
highly significant in the past two decades. 
Since 1937 dude wrangling has almost 
doubled in social and financial im- 
portance, due of course to our righteous 
surge of nationalism and the restriction 
of foreign travel. It has moved high into 
the several-million-dollar class. 

Biggest dude ranch JI know about 
(there may be larger ones) has 200,000 
acres. 

Oh, you doubt it? You heard or read 
somewhere that the day of the really 
big Western ranches was done? Listen, 
pal, I know one modern ranch with 
3,000,000 acres. That’s right, three 
million. Only it doesn’t handle many 
dudes, yet. Manhattan Island, by the 
way, has a scant 15,000 acres. Just last 
spring I rode for two days in one di- 
rection and never left the Dos S range. 
Plenty of spreads in 1941 have twenty, 
forty, sixty thousand acres. America has 
more cowboys today than she ever had 
before, and they can ride better, rope 
better, shoot better, fight better and cuss 
better than the average saddled hunk 
could in 1900! Moreover, they work 
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side by side with people from city homes, and like it. 

Dude ranching today is buiit around its three R’s as 
inevitably as schooling. Here, they are Romance, Rest, 
and Recreation; and the greatest of these is Romance. 

Take that incident on the Swinging H ranch last sum- 
mer. One Duane alias ‘“‘Skip’ Buckner, twenty-four- 
year-old cowboy with studhorse in his muscles and mel- 
ody in his voice, was trying to take some of the edge 
off Dirty Devil. The Devil hadn’t been ridden enough 
to know his cues as a dude hoss, nor did he respect Skip’s 
excellent reputation as a buster. “‘Nee-e-e-e-a-a-a-aaa !” 
he screamed, made a rainbow of his back, landed on stilts 
and dropped Skip over the rustic banister onto the front 
porch. Among the dozen or more dudettes who shrieked 
and scrambled was Miss Evelyn Van Cleve, a Detroiter. 
But Skip’s right spur had torn her jodhpurs and made 
a red dotted line down her leg. 

“Lordy!” gasped Skip. “Oh my Lordy!” 

“T should say so!” Miss Evelyn retorted, equally in- 
adequate, sprawling there beside him. 

It isn’t necessary to go on with the details, romance 
being what it is in this land. I personally attended the 
wedding and kissed the bride. The marriage dance 
lasted from four one afternoon until the next breakfast, 
and my dogs ached for a week. 

I wasn’t present, but I have verified the almost identical 
love story of the New York girl who had never been west 
of the Hudson: A cowboy rider in the Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo, October 19, 1935, was hoss-tossed literally 
into her lap as she sat in a box. Just five days later 
they got hitched. Today they own the Circle M dude 
ranch in Oregon. Her name is Diana, and she is close 
kin to the Askews of Virginia and the New York Van- 
derbilts, and I have seen photographs of her and I'll 
be cow-hooked if she ain’t the best looking thing that’s 
come over the mountains since I married my own dudette! 

College youths make ideal dude ranch hands nowadays. 
This is not a cue for us manure-reared cowboys to snicker 
or snort; it’s just a plain business fact. A big, strapping 
halfback from Texas U., Montana U., or Colorado U., 
say, already knows the nomenclature of ranching. Chances 
are he also shakes a mean la conga (or does one shake 
a la conga?—hanged if I know!) At any rate he dances 
well and has a spicy, respectable patter. Moreover, his 
glands are sure to be in tiptop shape—I am not being un- 
couth even here, I am being romantic—and so the maidens 
instinctively go for him. All he needs in the way of 
staging is the conventional Stetson hat, the heavy shirt 
with contrasty silk neckerchief, levi pants, boots and spurs. 
If he doesn’t already know, as most youths do know out 
West, he can soon learn to grill a steak on a green stick 
and to make dutch oven biscuits. Only trouble is, the 
boss can’t keep him; some bustish little dude gal will 
up and marry him in spite of hell! 

The other form of romance is that which has to do 
with the old ghost towns up yonder other side of Skeleton 
Canyon, or with The Very Spot where Wyatt Earp 
shot down the whole Clanton gang of bank robbers, or 
with old Chief Gesundheit who led the Sioux and the 
Arapahannocks or something against General Kit Car- 
son’s Last Stand. I say all this advisedly. The dudes 
and dudettes are rarely more accurate than that. 

No matter. The dude rancher and his guides try 
valiantly to straighten out history for them, and both sides 
have fun. I have a photograph of dainty Miss Clara 
Louise Lukens of Toledo with her finger on—actually on! 
—the very spot where Curly Bill’s bullet struck the 
adobe wall of the mercantile store in old Congress. The 
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ON THE RANGE IN TEXAS 


Aimless days on the range are over for these Texas steers which are being 
herded back to the ranch. Later they will be shipped East to markets in 
Kansas City and Omaha. The real cowboy has by no means disappeared 
from the West. He is still the hard-riding colorful figure he always has 

been with plenty of guts and stamina and a mighty hard job to do. 
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BEGINNING THE FIRST RIDE 


A dude wrangler heads a procession of tenderfeet as it sets out on its first 
trek into the. hinterlands of the great Southwest. On long trips wranglers 
have some hard jobs to perform: they must see that everything goes well 
with the expedition from beginning to end, and greenhorns can get into 
more trouble and make more mistakes than anybody could possibly foresee. 


DUDE CHEF 


led is a major problem to any rancher, whether he herds cattle or dudes, 
jt it is no problem to the dudes at the end of a long day’s ride. Dutch- 
bn beans, coffee and rolls served by the chef of the chuck wagon make 
_ excellent forage, no matter what part of the country it is served in. 
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MOUNTAIN CANARIES 


hey are stubborn little fellows, these mountain canaries found through- 

ut the West. Yet they are as invaluable to vacationists today as they were 

» the prospectors of the past. This little pack train heavily loaded with 

ipplies is setting out on a hunting and fishing expedition over narrow, 
precarious trails which will take over a week. 

| : American Airlines 


store now is nothing but a crumbled ruin on a street of 
crumbled ruins, but in the 1880’s it was a hell-roaring 
spot. Curly Bill killed Ike Molloy, then defied Sheriff 
Baxter until the sheriff shot him down. Miss Lukens, 
bless her, wanted fifty copies of that photograph to send 
back to her college mates in a swanky Eastern uni- 
versity. I don’t blame her a bit. Incidentally, I was the 
historian-lecturer on that dude trip, and while I may never 
go to heaven, I can promise you I made the story of Curly 
Bill a thrilling one. 

Indians furnish romantic interest in great and profit- 
able quantities for all parties concerned. Best show 
Indians are the Sioux and Blackfeet up in the Wyoming- 
Montana area, and the Hopis, Apaches and Navajos in 
the Southwest. Many of them do dress and talk exactly 
as they did when Buffalo Bill knew them. They no 
longer are dangerous, but they can be hired by dude 
ranches to put on almost any sort of act. 

Rest—second of the three R’s—could be dismissed 
simply by saying it is available, and by warning you that 
you won't want it after the first three or four days. You 
may be ever so tired from a strenuous winter in the office 
or in your club work in town; but eighteen hours in bed, 
five or six enormous meals in mountain atmosphere, and 
twelve hours of doing nothing in hammock or rocking 
chair, and you'll be asking the price of saddle horses. 
Dude ranchers in general do not encourage health seekers 
to come as guests. People who need medical care or 
who are convalescents can find ideal accommodations 
elsewhere out West. 

First and last, the whole dude ranch concept is built 
around horseback riding. Remember it is that one hun- 
dred per cent American known as the cowboy who brings 
glamor to the range, and he is not bow-legged without 
cause. How a man in’ boots can look ungainly and 
comical when walking, then suddenly become glamorous 
by swinging onto a horse, is not very clear, but it is so. 
The cowboy, generically, is the most picturesque individ- 
ual ever to perform on the American scene. I do not 
even except the Indian, who for all his color was and is 
a stolid sort of sour puss. What is it little boys want to 
be when they play act? Who beside a certain masked 
rider is tops on the radio? Whom do the debs and sub- 
debs sigh over, and what one figure connotes most of 
freedom and self reliance in all our eyes? 


“The winds may howl and the thunder growl 
Or the breezes may softly moan; 

But a cowboy’s life is a royal life, 

His saddle his kingly throne.” 


We believe it whether it’s true or not, and to a degree it 
really is true. Some cow punchers, rightly enough, must 
castrate bulls and dig out screw worms and fry flesh 
with red hot irons. But those first two processes are 
never mentioned in screen or story; and as for branding 
—that has come to be appreciated for what it is, not a 
dirty smelly form of torture but as a heraldry of the 
range. A stamp iron is not an instrument for cowboy 
cruelty but is the scepter of a vast new saddled knight- 
hood. You see? 

Riding, then, is second only to romancing on the ranch. 
The two usually go together. Every dude rancher keeps 
a fine herd of horses, not necessarily high-priced thor- 
oughbreds but animals with that subtle something of 
goodness which in people we call personality. They are 
wise, well mannered, congenial, likeable, efficient—I’m 
still talking about horses—and as such they are definitely 
loved by the ranch owners and their paying guests. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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- (Continued from page 33) 


They are bred, selected and trained 
with the dude trade in mind. Since 
the rancher no longer acts super- 
cilious or superior toward the man 
and woman from town, he will tact- 
fully help you mount if you are fat 
and fortyish, pretending it’s the 
stylish way. He’ll watch you care- 
fully so that tomorrow your rump 
won't be a mass of tenderness and 
pain. He'll regale you with stories, 
answer all your questions, let you 
cook outdoors and show you how to 
sleep comfortably in a bed roll on 
the ground. He’ll have you so saddle 
wise in forty-eight hours that you'll 
be thinking you are a pioneer. 

Now you will have heard about 
the cocky dude who went West and 
had all the cockiness taken out of 
him the first day by the bronco he 
tried to ride. You can imagine mak- 
ing a fool of yourself while ‘the real 
Westerners guffaw at you from the 
corral fence. Some of that is true. 
We cowpokes dearly love to catch a 
conceited gent with his pants down, 
and our standard patter to an open- 
eared sissy is, “Well sir, you say you 
ain’t never rode no .horse before? 
That’s all right. We got a young 
horse here that ain’t never been rode 
before, either, so we'll just let you 
two beginners start off and learn to- 
gether, friendly like.” 

I recall the advent of Jimmie Min- 


' otto. Jim was a genuine blue blood, 


son of a distinguished Italian count 
and of a famous German actress. 
A husky, likeable young chap, he 
came to Arizona some years ago and 
right off climbed the rails of a cor- 
ral where the boys were breaking 
mustangs: 

“How about it, dude?” a cowboy 
yelled, grinning. “You wanta top 
off this’n?” They had roped a snort- 
ing roan. 

Daredevil Jimmy clambered down. 
They saddled the roan, held him, let 
Jimmy mount, then scattered for 
safety. Wham! ‘That roan kissed 
heaven itself. 

Jimmie got up out of the dirt—and 
got right back up on the roan. Five 
times he went through that routine, 
miraculously suffering no fractures. 
The boys called him off then. But in 
1941 Jimmie alias “Count” Minotto 
owns an Arizona ranch of his own, 
has married a dude girl, rides in the 
Phoenix rodeo parade, is an expert 
roper, is pal to every old whangside 
from the Grand Canyon to Mexico. 
They have even elected him senator, 
and for two-bits would make him 
governor of the state. 

Now I’m not promising that you 
can duplicate Jimmy’s storybook 
career, but I am saying that riding 
in the Western country can entail ad- 
venture to color a lifetime. Scenery 
is one of the requisite items every 
dude wrangler has for sale, and he 
dishes it out attractively. 

In the Southwest the landscape is 
likely to have a certain touch of fan- 
tasy bred by cacti and color of a 
literal kind. In West Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, the vast sun- 
land spread of both steer and dude 
ranching, the rock cliffs and peaks 
are almost sure to be crimson py 
day and to take on a mysterious 
purple as shadow blankets are pulled 
up for the evening. Sometimes in 


this Mexican border region the 
mountains are draped with snow 
mantillas suggesting old Spanish lace. 
The outdoor enthusiast is likely to 
go mildly berserk on the more nearly 
desert areas, for here Nature ignores 
conventions, breaks her own rules 
Here is her laboratory, her testing 
ground. Here she tempers her wild 
things for adaptability and strength. 
Here she sets new standards in 
beauty and behavior. Here are basins 
below sea level, mesas splashed less 
with rain and more with paint, air 
tempered by that peculiar quality 
which we simply call dry. Here are 
found the fewest people, the richest 
colors, the wildest physiography and 
the queerest flora and fauna in our 
hemisphere. And here in the South- 
west just try to get accommodations 
in January without hard search or 
reservations ! 

Six or eight hundred miles to the 
north lies the second great dude 
range and one that, in general, is 
vastly different. This is less of desert 
and more of verdure—a summer, not 
a winter, stomping ground. For most 
of us it is too unspeakably cold in 
Montana in January just as it is 
impossibly hot in Phoenix in July. 
Between the two areas, however, is 
no important rivalry, for there is a 
natural division of dude trade in the 
two seasons. The Montana-Wyom- 
ing-Washington-Oregon scenery is in- 
comparable in its own right. 

To some extent the two principal 
dude areas overlap. In the South- 
west there are fine high-mountain 
ranches some with snow available all 
summer, many where you will need 
sweaters by day and roaring fire- 
places by night. And up north are 
spots where winter fun is wholesome 
and easy. Californians, notably, offer 
a variety in this sort of thing, as 
their chambers of commerce will ad- 
mit if pressed about it. Colorado too 
is an established playground, and the 
austere Dakotas (there’s the new 
Rushmore memorial, remember) 
Idaho, Nevada, and surely Utah, 
have their abundance to offer. All 
of these have dude accommodations, 
at prices from two to twenty dollars 
a day depending on your taste and 
rating. No, I would not ever pre- 
sume to say which area is “best,” or 
to recommend specific ranches. I 
roam from one to the other, and am 
currently most enthusiastic about the 
one where my old floppy Stetson is 
hanging. 

It hasn’t been a month since I 
propped my heels on a log banister 
with the president of one big Dude 
Ranch Association, and he told me 
many of the facts of his life. 

“It’s getting to be a whopping big 
business,” said he. “Started away 
back, then made its biggest surge in 
1939 when the two World’s Fairs 
stimulated American travel. 

“Up to then the bulk of the East- 
ern folk figured they had to see 
Europe or, barring that, they left the 
cities and went mostly to New Eng- 
land or along the Atlantic coast. In 
one year, the United States Travel 
Bureau says, the New England states 
got 440 million dollars from ‘summer 
boarders’ as they’re called there. 
Well, we are getting plenty of this 
out West, nowadays.” 


When I ae nae to Mr. Smyth 


in 1915 and the contempt we felt for 


him, I have a certain deep regret. I 
remember that he was a dyspeptic, 
and a fop, surely; but in fairness I 
must say that he tried hard to fit in. 
We made things unhappy for him, 
hence for us as well. 

What if we had been broader 
about it? What if we had had less 
of false pride and more of business 


YOU CAN’T BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE 


(Continued from page 23) 


wrong not merely in company with 


the wise but even with all the rest of. 


the world.” 

Misdirected and distorted as it was, 
the medieval interest in animals and 
their ways served to keep alight the 
smoldering passion for knowledge. 
Astronomy and astrology covered the 
heavens with fanciful star-clusters 
named after actual animals as well as 
mythological beings, and these pic- 
turesque arrays still circle the spaces 
of the infinite in a vast belt whose 
very name—the zodiac—comes to us 
from a Greek root meaning “a little 
animal.” Of the seven beasts hon- 
ored with zodiacal rank none is myth- 
ical; and only one of the twelve 
months—N ovember— commemorates, 
in Sagittarius the Centaur, the an- 
cient taste for the fabulous. This 
little fact surely demonstrates the per- 
sistence of the rational through all 
the “ages of faith,” with their crav- 
ing for portents and marvels. And 
even the monsters had a basis, how- 
ever precarious, in the facts of na- 
ture: the manticora, described in an- 
cient Persian texts as a man-eater, 
was blood-brother to the Indian 
tiger; the parandrus was the familiar 
stag exhibiting the trick of pro- 
tective coloration; and the deer-like 
yale with its movable horns ‘seemed a 
free rendering of the practice of cer- 
tain African tribes, which trained 
the horns of their cattle to point in 
opposite directions. As for the uni- 
corn: Willi Ley tells the story of an 
American biologist, Dr. W. Franklin 
Dove, who, in March, 1933, success- 
fully merged the two horns of an 
Ayreshire calf into one, thus confirm- 
ing an operation given in Pliny’s 
Natural History and believed to be 
employed by African tribes in the pro- 
duction of the one-horned “Nepal” 
bulls. 

Supreme in animal lore was the 
rich material provided by travelers, 
real and imaginary, and among these 
writings the legends of Alexander the 
Great enjoyed a perennial vogue. 
Originating in a second-century Greek 
history known as “the pseudo-Callis- 
thenes,” these legends, combined with 
other sources, achieved the dignity of 
print one year after the first voyage 
of Columbus in search of India. 
India was the scene of Alexander’s 
famous battle with the elephant- 
armies of King Porus, which he 
routed with catapults discharging 
balls filled with hot coals, returning 
through Babylonia the restless con- 
queror (who sought those “new 
worlds” which an unwitting Colum- 
bus found) encountered huge grif- 
fins—and promptly harnessed them to 
a chariot wherein he ascended to the 
sphere of lightning. These, and 


easterners and w ners, the 
velopment of the fide’ x anc! 
vacation enterprise. We might 
saved Mr. Dawson’s Double X 
from bankruptcy and ruin and ¢ 
a lot of good while about it 

But it takes time for progr 
in any field. 


scores of other Munchausen-tai 
were depicted in quaint woode 
which for generations entertained a 
delighted the multitude. 

Honorable mention is due also 
a great German cleric, Bernhard v 
Breydenbach, who went on a p 
grimage to the Holy Land accot 
panied by a skilled artist, and vi 
issued what is probably the first i 
portant travel book in modern tir 
Six years before the discovergil 
America the mists of “romantic zor 
logy” were being dissipated by 
Breydenbach’s woodcuts of the gi 
dromedary, crocodile, goat and oth 
creatures — although the worth 
churchman still favored the idea of 
unicorn, and of an ape-like man wk 
was probably an exceedingly uncou 
bearded shepherd vaguely seen at t 
light. 

Older than the bestiaries, in 
the beasts of the field and the 
of the air were so many argum 
for or against the Christian relig 
were the Fables, those naive an 
spirited narratives that revealed, 
the form of animals, every con 
able type of human failing and virtu 
Primitive beast-tales, passed do 
from father to son through countles 
generations, found permanent reco 
in the literature which began with 
Greek slave Aesop and has contin 
uninterrupted to the present day. 

Scores of yersions and hundreds of 
editions in all languages have fz 
miliarized us with the escapades ¢ fe 
the fox and the grapes, the ant z 
the cricket, the bull and the frog 
each animal preserving with rem 
able fidelity the characteristics 
have become a part of our com 
speech (try to give an adequate de 
scription of any friend—or enemy- 
without using some animal-term a1 
you will understand why the Fable 
of Aesop, Marie de France, La Fon 
taine or Kryloy are imperishable!). 

Unlike the moral homilies of th 
bestiaries, the fables bring us rig 
down to earth, translating the em 
tions, fears, wisdom and aspiratio: 
of our human clay into the lang 
of the beasts which are all aroun 
us. The monsters created by gull b 
travelers and still further inflated 
superstition are well enough for a 
pealing to our sense of the grand 
ose, the spectacular and the horri 
—but there are no griffins in 
tales which Aesop tells, and the 
mon folk are likely always to pr 
the salty adventures of Reynard 
Fox to those magniloquent and u 
real exploits attributed to the beast 
of the Apocalypse. 

As for the latter—try to bring 
back alive! 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


(pecs: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


WINTER VACATIONS 


As winter draws near we are glad to be 
able to give our members a list of folders 
and booklets describing the various places 
where they may most happily escape to 
warmer climes. Here are many alluring 
spots in tropical or semi-tropical regions 
to which the traveler may still go without 
fear of war and its grim consequences, 
Here, too, are some of the finest places 
for those who love winter sports. 

The service department is eager to help 
all members who are planning winter 
vacations, and it will gladly furnish all 
necessary information. However, since 

the supply of these booklets is limited, 
vacationers are requested to write for 
only those pamphlets which they are 
actually planning to use. 


THE SOUTH 


Miami Beach, Florida 

Pensacola, Florida 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Camden, South Carolina 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Tourist Courts in the South 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


THE WEST 


California 

California Picture Book 
Los Angeles 

Official Tourist Guide—Southern California 
Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara 

El Paso, Texas 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
Yosemite 


DUDE RANCHES 
HAWAII 
MEXICO 
PANAMA 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Puerto Rico 
Cuba 
Nassau 
Bermuda 


WINTER CRUISES 
West Indies 
South America 
Air Cruises 

WINTER SPORTS 


Berkshire Hills 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania 
Lake Placid, New York 

Quebec 

Canadian Rockies 

Sun Valley, Idaho 


THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes plea- 
sure in announcing Herrymon Maurer’s 
The End Is Not Yet as the current quar- 
terly publication. 

This is the story of one of the most 
thrilling epics in history. It is an epic 
about which the Western world has never 
been completely informed—the epic of 
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400,000,000 people who during the last 
four years have created a new nation in 
the midst of chaos and death. The End 
Is Not Yet tells how it was done. Here is 
a record of fortitude and courage; here 
is the way in which ingenuity and intelli- 
gence defied and frustrated one of the 
greatest military machines in the world. 

Four years ago the mighty Japanese 
armies struck at China. Attacking first 
at Shanghai, they crushed all opposition 
and the world gave up hope of China’s 
cause. But today the war is still being 
fought. 

Starting with the Shanghai Incident, 
The End Is Not Yet traces the story of 
the China War. In vivid episodes Herry- 
mon Maurer tells how, in Shanghai, the 
Chinese fought the Japanese in the tech- 
nique of modern warfare, with quick de- 
feat the result. He shows how the Chi- 
nese pondered the lessons of this first 
campaign, then pictures the slow develop- 
ment of guerilla warfare—warfare that 
suits the Chinese temperament and ter- 
rain. Arrogant and well equipped, the 
Japanese begin to advance on all fronts 
—until they go too far. Then the Chinese 
strike. . . . From Tibet to Mongolia runs 
the war of sniping which now has all but 
brought Japan to its knees, and which 
Mr. Maurer describes in colorful, authen- 
tic detail. In Japanese-occupied terri- 
tories there is Chinese sabotage; in Free 
China there is iron resistance directed 
from Chungking, the capital that has 
been bombed mercilessly for two years— 
and everywhere is the average Chinaman, 
the real hero of China’s war, be he the 
coolie who carries supplies along the em- 
battled Burma Road, the farmer who 
snipes from his rice fields, or the citizens 
of Chungking who, with firecracker pow- 
der, have blasted air-raid shelters out of 
nearby mountains. : 

Herrymon Maurer lived in Free China 
as instructor in Nanking University dur- 
ing the war period and had an incom- 
parable opportunity to watch China’s re- 
sistance from the inside. 

The End Is Not Yet is a volume of 320 
pages with a map of China on the end 
papers and a handsome jacket in color. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


For our members as a special bonus the 
Committee has prepared another of our 
splendid N. T. C. maps measuring 16 
inches by 22 inches, printed in color, and 
enclosed in a glassine envelope. 

Here China is shown in relation to 
Japan, the Philippines, the East Indies 
and the other strategic regions of the 
Pacific Ocean and southern Asia. Herry- 
mon Maurer has himself written a com- 
mentary and political analysis which is 
printed with the map. A study of this 
map in connection with Mr. Maurer’s 
illuminating remarks throws into sharp 
focus the basic international problems of 
the Orient. As the reader follows the 
exciting course of Mr. Maurer’s narrative 
he will often refer to the various places 
where the drama of the Far East is being 
enacted. And there will be plenty of oc- 
casion to refer to them time and again 
during the eventful years to come. 

This National Travel Club edition of 
The End Is Not Yet—together with the 
large map—is issued to our members at 
the special price of $2.25. Members may 
secure copies by writing to the secretary. 


FISHES THE WORLD OVER 


The hall of a thousand stories about 
the big ones that did not get away—and 
with the evidence right there to prove 
that they did not—has been completed 
at Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago and has recently been opened. 

This anglers’ paradise, the new Hall of 
Fishes, contains a comprehensive exhibit 
of the finny inhabitants of just about all 
the waters of the world, salt and fresh, 
large and small, and of all principal 
types as to structure, size, form, colora- 
tion and pattern. Included are some of 
most prized trophies of famous game 
fishermen. The specimens range in size 
from a sharp-nosed puffer three inches 
long to a whale shark more than twenty- 
five feet in length. 

A feature of the large new hall is a 
series of undersea habitat groups in 
which a museum visitor may see the ani- 
mal and plant life in the depths of the 
sea as the fishes themselves see their sur- 
roundings. These submarine seascapes, 
each with a great variety of the fishes 
typical of the locality represented, show 
marine life as no other method, not even 
live fishes in an aquarium, can illustrate 
it. They are the result of long years 
of research and expeditions in which 
museum explorers went to the bottom of 
the sea by means of submarine tubes and 
diving bells to study the strange life 
which throngs there. In addition to col- 
lecting specimens, they made color 
sketches and photographs through the 
portholes of the submerged diving bells, 
and from these they have been able to 
reproduce with meticulous accuracy in 
the museum groups what they saw there. 
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IN QUEST OF THE RAREST BEAST IN THE CONGO 
(Continued from page 17) 


blackness, alive with unknown, in- 

visible dangers. 

“All alone,” the Sultani answered. 
And I had never seen him so solemn 
and imposing as in that moment. 
“All alone. In the night.” 

Well, I do not know if it was 
witchcraft or magic, or simply knowl- 
edge, instinct or sixth sense. But on 
the following morning events took 
place just as the witch doctor had 
pre-arranged, and as the queer cere- 
mony had foretold. 

At dawn, Mangara took the lead, 
following the footprints—to me in- 
visible—left by his master, and the 
signs made with leaves and branches 
that. the old witch doctor had left 
for him. 

Through narrow passages opened 
by elephants and buffaloes, we reached 
a place where Mangara pointed out a 
small human footprint superimposed 
upon the track of a black leopard. 
Another footprint soon joined the 
two, that of a bongo, and all three 
continued together, finally leading us 
to a spot where we found in the 
middle of broken branches and jum- 
bled blood-stained leaves the half- 
devoured. body of a huge female 
bongo. And standing beside it, with 
his usual inscrutable expression, 
Zutu, looking just as he always did, 
except for the fact that his body was 
smeared with blood instead of with 
ochre and ashes. 

At once, Mangara and a dozen of 
the pygmies covered themselves with 
the same horrible paint, evidently in 
the belief that it gave to their bodies 
the smell of the bongo. And the old 
witch doctor, the Sultani and his son 
began to eat pieces of the animal’s 
tongue, that they might keep and in- 
crease their power of imitating the 
voice of the sori, 

Then away we went, following 
Zutu on the tracks left the night be- 
fore by the female bongo—the Sul- 
tani, myself, and Mangara with his 
bloodstained pygmies; while the 
others, eyes shining, big knives busy, 
were already at work in cutting up 
the remains of the animal for the 
night’s banquet. 

We had gone no more than an hour 
when the witch doctor stopped. He 
looked around, nodded to Mangara to 
disappear with his companions into 
the vegetation, and began to utter his 
bongo call, at the same time rustling 
leaves and cracking small branches to 

_ simulate the passage of a slowly ad- 
vancing, huge body. 

After so many months of hopes 
and disillusions, of marches and 
fevers and privations, was I to have, 
finally, my bongo? Would the young 
one really be hidden somewhere near 
us, and come out at the call of the 
old witch doctor? Would Mangara 
and the other pygmies be able to get 
it without hurting or wounding or 
frightening it? 

Suddenly pervaded by an uncompre- 
hensible, unreasoning sense of con- 
fidence, I waited quietly. How was I 
to believe or disbelieve in the whole 
thing? How was I to figure it out in 
any plausible way? 

Well, I couldn't. 
today. 

But in a few moments, I heard a 
little “baaaaa.” There was a rustle 
of movement around us, and at once 


Nor can I, even 


Mangara and his men appeared out 
of -the vegetation, their prey on 
their shoulders. There it was—as 
simply as that—the little bongo for 
which I had toiled and searched for 
more than a year! 

“And now, at once, we go,” said the 
witch doctor, as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

The young animal, a female which 
today is the pride of the Rome Zoo, 
and the only Congo-bongo in captiv- 
ity in the whole world, was then a 
delicious little creature about three 
feet high. Not very alarmed at all 


these strange things that had hap- | 


pened to her, she looked calmly 
around her, gave another tentative 
“baaaaa,” and relaxed. 

When I began quietly to distribute 
handfuls of salt to the pygmies I of- 
fered some to the young bongo, too. 
And she, the daughter of one of the 
jungle’s most powerful creatures, 
licked my hand. Peacefully, happily, 
and, like the witch doctor, as if noth- 
ing unusual had ever happened. 

Safely wrapped in a strong bag 
from which only her head emerged, 
the little bongo was suspended to a 
pole held on the shoulders of two 
pygmies. 

As we were beginning our long 
march to the road and the car which 
would take me back to the Se 
tion’s base camp, Zutu spoke. 

“Malamu,” he decided, with what I 
at the time ‘thought a somewhat over- 
done solemnity. 

And “Malamu” became the bongo’s 
name. 

From the very first moment that 
she took possession of her corral, she 
felt perfectly comfortable in it and 
never once showed the slightest de- 
sire to escape. This corral, which we 
had prepared long in advance, seemed 
ideally suited to the animal. It was 
composed of a hut twelve feet by 
twelve which a grass roof protected 
efficiently from the cold nights and 
the terrific storms of the jungle and 
a palisade fifteen feet by thirty which 
included a little garden of sweet po- 
tatoes and a patch of natural jungle 
vegetation. This latter, however, I 
cut off almost at once by dividing in 
half the length of the palisade, as I 
noticed that Malamu, as soon as she 
ate some of the jungle leaves would 
show restlessness. And a_ strange 
nervousness which seemed fully to 
justify the wise words of my hunting 
headman: “Sori eats wild food, she 
becomes wild; sori eats the food of 
the bwana, she becomes bwana’s ani- 
mal.” 

Between her patch of sweet pota- 
toes and the hut, always abundantly 
supplied with sweet potato leaves, 
Malamu divided her time in the most 
sensible way. Very early in the 
morning, as soon as the door was 
open, she would run out and eat all 
she could until the sun grew warm. 
Then she would lie down in a shad- 
owy corner to ruminate until it be- 
came too hot, and the coolness of 
the hut appealed to her. There she 
would alternately eat, chew and sleep, 
always ready, however, to catch the 
smallest sound with her huge, never- 
resting ears, and to get up and run 
toward the outer gate if one of us ap- 
peared. The late afternoon she spent 
again in the garden, eating, ruminat- 


ing, en lying nga But never an 


approaching storm or the falling night 
would find her outside. 

The huge quantity of leaves eaten 
during day and night, and the many 
slices of bread we would give her 
throughout the course of the day, did 
not seem enough. A cow being out 
of the question because of the sleep- 
ing sickness afflicting the zone, and 
hay or dry grains being unobtainable 
in the district, I tried, therefore, to 
add to the diet some natural pasteur- 
ized milk. And the enthusiastic wel- 
come it received led me to give it 
twice a day, in the early morning 
and late evening—each time the con- 
tent of a one-pound tin cut with an 
equal part of water in which some 
handfuls of rice and a pinch of salt 


“had boiled for a good hour. 


If the appearance of the food was 
delayed, she would assume the most 
irresistible begging position, pressing 
her shoulders against our legs, 
stretching up her neck to nuzzle her 
head against us, emitting through 
half-opened lips a _ touching little 
“baa.” 

Keeping her coat always as per- 
fectly clean and shining as an okapi’s, 
which is saying a great deal; fully en- 
joying every hard brushing I would 
give her now and then; never in any 
way indisposed or in bad humor; 
growing up every day under my eyes; 


HOW AMERICA’S HOTELS GREW UP 
(Continued from page 21) 


product of the finest domestic crafts- 
manship, chairs and other furniture 
to match, a luxurious Turkey car- 
pet on the floor, and chaste white 
curtains at the window. Beside this 
splendor even the best of the taverns 
was indeed a hovel. 

This was only the outward evi- 
dence of the revolutionary change 
that had come over innkeeping, for 
the owners of the Tremont—a stock 
corporation chartered by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1825—had de- 
cided that it would be good policy to 
cater to the guest instead of continu- 
ing to regard him as a_ necessary 
nuisance. They may not have bowed 
and scraped to him, but they did 
everything else to anticipate his 
wants and make him feel at home. 
No longer did the weary traveler 
have to carry his own bags upstairs, 
for the Tremont’s “rotunda men,” 
forerunners of the bellboy, relieved 
him of that burden. He was not 
merely given a bed of his own but 
an entire room which he did not 
have to share with anyone. The door 
of his room had an individual lock, 
so that he could go to sleep with a 
feeling of security such as no trav- 
eler before him had ever enjoyed. 
And every room had an annunciator, 
an ingenious device by means of 
which the guest could send a signal 
to the office when there was any- 
thing he wanted. 

The Tremont worked a yet greater 
miracle. It supplied each new guest 
with clean bed linen, the first pub- 
lic house in the world to do so. Nor 
did the guest have to run down to 
the pump to wash his face. For every 
chamber was furnished with a bowl 
and pitcher of water—an idea copied 
from some of the swankier inns of 
London—and also with a bar of. 
soap, which may have been coarse 
and yellow, and was left in the room 


her stride all the white man’s means 


little trick and running ev 
approached to lick hand 
follow us like an affec aes 
Malamu soon conquered our hea 
We were more sorry than happy w 
the Rome Zoo expressed its desire 
have her. The date of our return was 
approaching, however. So we we 
obliged to prepare our pet for 
long trip. 

This meant a three-day drive from 
our Base Camp to Stanleyville 
home-made cage built with poles fitt 
to the body of a truck; eight days « 
the river steamer from Stanleyvil 
to Leopoldville; a stay of five da 
there, in the Congo’s capital to 
for the plane to Matadi; then the 
boat and a twenty-day journey 
Antwerp. Finally, there was a tr 
of several days across all Europe © 
the Italian frontier and to Rome. 

Sensibly, serenely, Malamu took 
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of transportation. Fortunately 
avoided his most merciless means of 
destruction. Her fate brought her— 
just in time—to live and grow 2 
flourish in the only European capital] - 
which thus far has avoided the hors 
rors of aerial bombardment. Just as 
Zutu, the pygmy witch doctor, seemed 
to have foreseen when he christened 
her Malamu, that is, “The Lucky 
One.” 


for succeeding guests until it was 
entirely used up, but which was a 
radical departure in an age when 
the delightful custom of washing 
with soap had not yet become com-* 
mon. There was no running water 
upstairs. That was not to come until — 
the improvement in plumbing tech-— 
nique made it possible a decade or 
so later. But on the first floor stood 
eight water-closets, and in the base-— 
ment, “adjoining the housekeeper’s 
apartments, the laundry, and the — 
larder,” were eight large bathing — 
rooms. y 
There were yet other innovations, — 
gas light among them, though the 
gas was confined to the public rooms — 
downstairs. The guest chambers 
were lighted by whale-oil lamps, but 
even that was an elegant improve- — 
ment over the candlestick that was 
then still the most common means 
of illumination. The public parlors — 
were rearranged with an eye to com- — 
fort. Separate reading and writing — 
rooms were provided, while the © 
smoky and frequently crowded bar-- 
room was divorced from the office, — 
drinking being given a room by it- — 
self, out of the sight of arriving — 
guests. There were individual re- 
ception and sitting rooms as well, and ~ 
a magnificent dining room that could — 
accommodate two hundred or more — 
guests at a time. 
The Tremont, moreover, gave the 
traveling public its first taste of 
really fine food. It discarded the 
familiar but plain American cooking 
for the French cuisine. Four times a_ 
day, for breakfast at eight, dinner at 
three, tea at six, and supper at nine, 
the tables in its spacious dining room — 
were loaded down with what seemed 
to be virtually all of the provender 
in the house, and all of it superior in 
quality. The diners did not simply 
(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR YOUR TRINKETS. A 
new innovation is this set of three 
collapsible trinket boxes covered in 
‘Moire. Sizes as follows: 

‘1. 4” x 8” x 3” deep 

2. 444". x 10” x 3” deep 
Meeioe eK 2" x T3Ye" 
Each box is completely collapsible 
and all three when flat take up only 
‘one inch of space is your drawer. 
This set is especially useable for 
travellers; they are so easy to carry 
and take up little room. They come 
‘in peach and burgandy. Price is 
$6.00 for a set of three. Pembrooke 
) House, 137 West 17th Street, New 
York City. 


THE ZIP-A-ROBE. Here’s a 
handy wool robe to have in your 
car when the temperature runs be- 
low comfort point. It folds into a 
suede zipper case which can be 
tucked behind you as a cushion. 
Still The Zip-a-Robe is useful for 
picnicking, touring and camping. 
It comes in plaid patterns, is light 
weight, size 54 x 72 inches—Price 
$6.95 each. Lewis & Conger, 6th 
Ave. & 45th Street, New York City. 
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COCKTAIL MIXERS. See the 
color of your cocktail as you pour 
in the ingredients. To get the 
proper color they say is part of the 
art of cocktail mixing. At the left 
—Handled Martini mixer, all cry- 
stal. 30 ounce capacity, with chrom- 
ium plated spoon. $4.50 each. At 
the right—one quart capacity, all 
crystal with square box cutting. 
$5.95 each. Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 East 57th St., New York City. 


WAVE ANY TROUBLE IN 
SELECTING GIFTS? These oil 
paintings are unusual. As gifts they 
are admired by either sex. Too, 
you may present yourself with a 
gift of these colorful paintings for 
your home or office. There is a 
richness about them that will add 
to the beauty of any room. They 
come in landscapes, scenic subjects 
and marines. They are 8x10 inches, 
nicely framed and bear the artist’s 
signature. $3.50 each—$7 a pair. 
Jackson Company, 150-50 34th Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


A NEW WRINKLE ON 
SACHET BAGS. Ah, but 
Jacques d’Ange does want to keep 
your heart a’fire with their latest 
creation . . . a beautiful, milky- 
white _—_soft-leather, _ heart-shaped 
Sachet Bag, designed by a group 
of French Artists. With a_ red 
handle and border . . . and centered 
with a big red heart which holds 
4 dram vial of Cupidom, a won- 
derful new perfume. Ideal for mi- 
lady’s drawer, hope chest or hand- 
kerchief box. Acetate boxed. $2.00 
postpaid. Jacques d’Ange, 138 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


LET’S hd AT LOVE! 


By Ogden Nash, Hervey 
Allen, Rex Stout, Mark Hel« 
linger. Lucivs Beebe, etc. 
Cartoons byZito,0, Sogiow, 
Ty Mahon, P. Webb, € 
Simms Compbell, etc. 
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( Send C.O.D. I will pay $1.98 and 
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ARDEN BOOK CO « DEPT. 750 45 ASTOR PLACE, N.Y. C.. 


SILVER COSTUME JEWELRY 


Mere words cannot describe the im- 
pressive beauty of this Sterling Sil- 
ver Brooch. You'll want it right 
away to wear it on your new dark 
dress and on your country tweeds. 
Inspired by an Old Swedish Design, 
its wealth of intricate detail is 
hand-wrought to perfection. 2” by 
Yy" and looks twice its price. 


Sterling Silver Brooch—only. .$5.95 


Earrings to match, per pair .. 2.95 
Bracelet to match, 1” wide ..11.95 
All postpaid 
(EST, 1922) 


GEORGE STERN CO. 
191 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 


The 


ARMY and NAVY | 


Calendar 


THE ARMY & NAVY 
CALENDAR 


is an appropriate monthly 
calendar which will make 
the perfect gift to every 
patriotic citizen in these 
days of preparedness and 
war. 


Each sheet is dramatically 
illustrated by action photo- 
graphs of both training and 
leisure in the various Army 
camps, at the flying fields 
and bases of the Air Corps, 
and on the ships and train- 
ing bases of the U. S. Navy. 
Each, 9”x12”, 50c. Dodge 
Publishing Company, 116 


East 16th Street, New York. 


Now in its 27th thousand! 


Ernie Pyle 
IN ENGLAND 


The most vivid picture yet published 
of Britain under the rain of death 
from the skies, by a famous journal- 


ist who went through it. An inspiring 
portrait of England’s fortitude and 
cheer. One of the most human books 
to come out of the war. 
tions and 
effective 
Times. 


“Observa- 
emotional veactions as 
as unassuming.” Plea A 

$2.00 


Living With 
ANT TOES 


Edited by Alice Winchester 


How to select, use and adapt the 
furniture of our forefathers to the 
home of today, by the editor of 
“Antiques”? magazine. More than 
225 magnificent illustrations showing 
scores of rooms and individual pieces 
in many periods, $3.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th Street e New York 


AEA ae Oil Paintings 


JACKSON COMPANY, 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


150-50 34th Ave., 


We have made an exceptional pur- 
chase of beautiful oil paintings at 
much below their value. They are 
8x10 inches, handsomely framed, 
guaranteed genuine oil paintings and 
signed by the artist. Most of them are 
landscapes and scenic subjects, a few 
marines, 

They make excellent gifts and look 
beautiful on any wall anywhere. A 
real buy. 


$3.50 each—$7 pair. postage prepaid 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


One of the greatest problems of 
the amateur movie maker is that of 
making titles for his films. No film 
is ready for projection until it has 
been titled, but making titles is often 
the most difficult part of film produc- 
tion. Of course it is possible to have 
commercial titles made, but they are 
without the individuality which the 
amateur desires and they are some- 
what expensive. Typewritten titles 
never look well, and few of us have 
the skill to make good hand-lettered 
cards. One way out is to make de- 
liberately rough titles “schoolboy 
slate” style, but these titles become 
monotonous. 

To overcome this difficulty, many 
devices have been offered to the ama- 
teur, including slotted boards with cel- 
luloid letters like restaurant menu 
boards, letters of cardboard, metal 
and composition to stick against a 
background, and cutout wooden let- 
ters which are laid or stood upon a 
table. However“all of these have that 
amateurish look which we wish to 
avoid. For the straight lettered title, 
there are only two really satisfactory 
methods — hand-lettered or printed 
cards. 

However, the straight title is rare- 
ly necessary, and the cutout letters 
can be used in a way which makes 
them more attractive than the let- 
tered card simply because their sol- 
idity is emphasized. The lettered card 
is always two dimensional. Raised 
letters with shadows are sometimes 
used to lessen this monotony of sur- 
face, but when the cutout letters are 
placed in a setting which has real 
depth, then the title can be given 
individuality in which the crudity of 
the cutout becomes a definite asset. 
In short, when the cutout is placed 
against a flat background, it is obvi- 
ous that the cutout is a makeshift, 
used because the lettered or printed 
card was not available; but when 
the cutout is a part of a three di- 
mensional setting we have a condition 
in which the ordinary printing or let- 
tering could not be used even if avail- 
able, so the cutout, by reason of de- 
liberate choice, becomes appropriate. 

The use of the three dimensional 
setting is somewhat akin to table-top 
photography, and indeed it. can be 
carried to the most elaborate extent, 
including miniature construction and 
complete animation. However this 
is an occupation for the specializ- 
ing amateur so we shall consider only 
the simpler titles which can be made 
by any amateur with any camera. 
However inexpensive the camera it 
is adaptable for stop-motion photog- 
raphy in its simplest aspect. The ef- 
fect is that of a trick title which 
will hold the interest of the audience 
without having the trickery so elab- 
orate that it detracts from the film 
itself. 


Simple stop motion is that type of 
motion photography in which the 
camera is stopped while changes are 
made in the scene, after which the 
photography is resumed. The only 
accessory which is necessary is a tri- 
pod because the effectiveness of the 
trick is lost if the camera moves 
while it is stopped. For example let 
us consider a vacation film in which 
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the title “GOLF” is used. In this 
work it is desirable to limit titles to 
the fewest words which can be used. 
Therefore, instead of something like 
“There was a good golf course at 
our hotel,” we simply use the single- 
word “GOLF.” 

The background is a picture of a 
landscape which may be obtained 
from some advertising folder or simi- 
lar source. The foreground is made 
by spreading green sawdust (sweep- 
ing compound) irregularly over a 
board set in front of the background. 
Four golf tees are set in the fore- 
ground and a ball placed upon each 
tee. The camera is set up and about 
three seconds of this scene is taken. 
The camera is stopped and one ball 
is removed from the first tee. In 
place of it a wooden letter “G” is 
placed on the tee. The camera is 
then operated for about one second; 
that is, a deliberate pressure upon the 
release which is removed at once. 
The second ball is removed and the 
letter “O” is placed on the tee. Again 
the camera is operated a second or 
two and stopped. The third ball is 
removed and the letter “L” is placed 
upon the third tee. This is exposed a 
second or two and the camera 
stopped. The last ball is removed and 


the letter “F” placed upon the fourth’ 


tee: | 

You now have the word “GOLF” 
spelled out in wooden letters set 
upon the tees. This time the camera 
is operated while you count aloud 
“One - and - two - and - three - 
and - four - and - five - and,” count- 
ing slowly enough to enunciate each 
word clearly. The time elapsed. will 
now be about five seconds on the last 
shot. 

If the camera is kept motionless 
throughout the whole title, the back- 
ground will not move when the title 
is projected. Instead you will see 
the four balls, then in rapid succes- 
sion the balls will disappear and the 
letters “G-O-L-F” will take their 
places after which the title will run 
about five seconds for ease in reading. 
Always make a practice of shooting 
at least five seconds after all manipu- 
lation is done, so the title will be 
easily read. 

Another example is illustrated here, 
one a “still” title and the other ani- 
mated by the simple stop motion 
which has been described. 

The titles illustrate a film made 
during a vacation spent in the south, 
so palm leaves, pine needles and moss 
are used for’ decoration. The back- 
ground is simply a monk’s cloth drap- 
ery. Before this are hung two palm 
leaves which make the visible back- 
ground. About a foot in front of 
the palm leaves a rod was suspended 
to which a small pine branch was 
tied. Over this was draped a little 
Spanish moss, hanging down at the 
sides, to frame the set. When this 
is completed there is a suggestion of 
a miniature theatre. 


The opening title was not animated. 
The word “Vacation” was set up 
with wooden letters upon a_ box 
which was placed beneath a piece of 
the draping material. Upon the tops 
of these letters was laid a narrow 
strip of cardboard and upon this 
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was laid out the word “Southern.’ 
This gives the complete title “South- 
ern Vacation.” The cardboard strip 
is more easily visible in the still 
photograph than in the movie film. 

One advantage of this type of title 
is that there is no loss of “square- 
ness” if the camera is not exactly 
centered with the title and exactly 
perpendicular to the title board. 
Moreover inequalities of lighting are 
not apparent. 

The second title is illustrated in 
two stages to show the progress of 
simple animation. In this title a 
little more skill is necessary and a 
thoroughly rigid tripod must be used 
because some of the exposures are 
very short and without a single ex- 
posure lever on the camera they can 
be made only by a quick, sharp pres- 
sure upon the release which is almost 
certain to shake the camera if a light 
tripod is used. 

In this case the title is used to in- 
troduce a series of scenes of minia- 
ture auto races. A toy automobile 
from the ten cent store is used. A 
small tuft of cotton is the only other 
material needed in addition to those 
used for the vacation title. 

The toy automobile is placed so 
that just the front end is visible in 
the finder. The camera is operated 
for the shortest possible time. If 
there is a speed adjustment set it at 
“8”. If this is done the lens must 
be stopped down one stop. Now a 
quick pressure immediately released 
will expose only one or two frames. 
Expose and move the automobile a 
half inch, expose and move, expose 
and move until it is all in the finder. 
Keep on the same way until it is al- 
most half way across the field. Now 
pull out the cotton so it doesn’t look 
too solid and set it behind the auto- 
mobile. Expose, move the auto- 
mobile, move the cotton and change 
its outline slightly. Repeat this for 
four exposures. Remove the cotton 
and replace it with the letter “R”. 
Expose and move, expose and move 
and place the cotton again. Keep on 
as outlined, replacing the cotton after 
four exposures with a letter until the 
word “RACES” is complete, then ex- 
pose and move the automobile until 
it is clear of the picture after which 
you will expose for ten seconds (be- 
cause you are running at only half 
speed. If you have no speed adjust- 
ment, make the final exposure five 
seconds. ) 

When this title is completed and 
projected, it will appear like this: the 
small automobile will start moving 
across the screen. As it passes the 
position of the first letter it will shoot 
out a great cloud of white smoke 
which will disappear leaving the let- 
ter in its place. As the automobile 
continues across the screen the smoke 
cloud is shot out five times and each 
time a letter is left in its place so 
that the word “RACES” is left, after 
which the automobile continues on 
until it disappears at the edge of the 
screen. 

This type of work demands some 
planning because the time of making 
has no relation at all to the time of 
projection so it must all be done by 
measurement. 

Let us assume that your “set” is 
sixteen inches wide at the place 
where the automobile crosses it, and 
that the automobile is three inches 
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‘long. As the automobile has to cross 
_the screen from the point where its 


the film. 


With each puff of white smoke a 
letter appears. 


e 


The automobile has disappeared; the 
title stands forth. 


nose is just at the edge of the field 
until its tail disappears, it must move 
sixteen plus three, or nineteen inches. 
If you move it a half inch at each 
exposure you will make thirty-eight 
moves. If we assume that the ex- 
posure varies between one and two 
frames at each exposure, we will av- 
erage it at one and a half, so ap- 
proximately fifty-seven fratnes will 
be exposed. Ordinarily fifty-six 
frames give a screen time of three 
and a half seconds, so you will have 
three and a half seconds of anima- 
tion plus five seconds of completed 
title, a total length of eight and a 
half seconds. 

By measurement you find that the 
automobile has to travel six inches 
to reach the position where the smoke 
cloud will naturally be in the position 
of the first letter. This means twelve 
exposures. Thereafter a new letter 
will be formed every two inches, 
making the entire word ten inches 
long. This means a new letter every 
fourth move. In this case you will 
shoot only three frames on the smoke 
cloud leaving the fourth blank. 

As the first six inches plus the ten 
inches of title made up the width of 
the set it follows that the nose of the 
automobile will be at the right edge 
of the screen as the last letter~ is 
formed. After this it only requires 
six exposures to. remove the auto- 
mobile entirely. This completes the 
animation. 


A little thought will enable you to 
vary this title scheme almost in- 
finitely. 

Address your camera questions to 
H. C. McKay, care of TRaveL Maga- 
sine, 116 East 16th St., New York 
City. ; 


This is the way the title appears in 


help themselves, as was still the 
general practice, but selected what 
they wanted from a menu card, an- 
jother of the Tremont’s innovations, 
and were served by waiters especially 
trained for the task instead of by 
porters or clerks doubling in white 
or by the landlord’s daughters. 
Literally overnight the Tremont 
became famous, and from every city 
and town rose a demand for similar 
grand hotels, putting to blush those 
boa who had so long contended 
that the American public was per- 
fectly content with its cramped and 
: often foul roadside inns. New York’s 
Astor House was built in the middle 
‘thirties, and it was even finer and 
‘larger than the Tremont. Soon more 
and more of these palace hotels were 
built, in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
in Charleston and Cincinnati, in New 
Orleans and Cleveland, and in yet 
other towns. They had little need to 
emphasize their elegance or the con- 
venience they offered. For a few 
years ati occasional landlord still ad- 
vertised “a clean bed for every 
guest,’ but travelers were already 
taking it for granted that the beds 
in these luxurious houses would be 
fresh and spotless. Some of the 
newest hotels were so grand and cost 
so much to build that many people 
predicted they would fail. Yet hard- 
ly any of them lost money. Their 
very existence helped to stimulate 
travel and so to bring profitable 
trade to their doors. 

Of course, not every traveler could 
or did put up at these elegant estab- 
lishments, for their rates were vir- 
tually double those of the lesser 
houses, some charging as much as 
two dollars a day (for a single 
room and four big meals), and that 
“was more than many people could 
afford. Then, too, farmers and drov- 
‘ers coming up from the country 
made a point of stopping at places 
like the Bull’s Head, in New York, 
and the Black Bear Tavern, in Cin- 
cinnati, which were near the horse 
-and cattle markets. Most southerners 
preferred to stay with their own 
kind of people at the Planters’ Ho- 
tels and similar houses, though some 
‘of these were pretty grand on their 
own account. 

When temperance became the rage 
in the forties, temperance houses 
blossomed out all over the country, 
and while they were not as glitter- 
ing and grand as the palace hotels, 
they were clean and neat and offered 
accommodations quite as comfort- 
able. Vegetarians had their own 
‘hotels, and there were a number of 
Graham Houses for those who be- 
lieved with Sylvester Graham that 
coarse wheat bread was the only 
sure cure for all our bodily ills. 

So the bulk of the traveling pub- 
lic, perhaps, did not stop at the 
grand hotels, though virtually every- 
one wanted to. To be sure, the Tre- 
monts and the Astor Houses had 
been built mainly to catch the car- 
riage trade, to attract the newly rich 
rather than the workaday citizen; 
but it may have been for that very 
reason that the whole of democratic 
America acclaimed them. Perhaps a 
bit of envy was mixed in with this 
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acclaim, for relatively few were the 
private homes that then had indoor 
plumbing, bathtubs, gas light, cen- 
tral heating, rosewood furniture, or 
rugs so thick as to “render the step 
inaudible.” Such luxuries the average 
American could find only in the bet- 
ter hotels, which managed always to 
keep several steps ahead of our ad- 
vancing civilization. Every modern 
convenience, every new gadget, down 
through the years, was virtually cer- 
tain to make its first appearance in 
one or another of these palatial 
establishments. 

Nothing seemed too good, too ex- 
pensive, for these “elysiums of 
grandeur.” The world was ransacked 
for the finest woods and marbles to 
build them, for the most beautiful 
furniture, mirrors, chandeliers, for 
the very best porcelains, silverware, 
and linens with which to equip them. 
The press went into raptures, lost 
itself in superlatives, trying to de- 
scribe them. When a series of bridal 
suites were built into New York’s 
Irving House in 1846, a breathless 
Tribune reporter wrote that amid 
their “fairy-like” appointments “Eve 
might have whispered love to Adam 
after she was expelled from Para- 
dise without regretting the change.” 
A British journalist more soberly as- 
serted that Victoria herself would 
not want for “queenly accommoda- 
tions” in the United States, since she 
could find them “in the everyday life 
of a first-class American hotel.” 

Something of a climax was 
reached with the opening of the St. 


‘Nicholas in the fifties. It cost two 


million dollars to build. The press 
called it “a monument of architec- 
tural beauty,’ and reported with a 
touch of reverence that the owners 
had paid $40,000 for its beveled 
French pier glasses, $50,000 for its 
silverware, a thousand dollars apiece 
for the gold-embroidered draperies 
that hung in the public parlors. Ceil- 
ings and columns downstairs, even 
the walls to a dazzling extent, were 
richly overlaid with gold leaf. The 
floors and corridors were overrun 
with costly Turkish rugs. The fur- 
niture throughout was of rosewood 
or mahogany, the sofas upholstered 
in Flemish tapestry, the bathtubs set 
in extravagantly carved walnut, the 
windows of even the cheapest rooms 
enclosed in figured silk hangings. 
The dining rooms were equally re- 
splendent, while the illustrated week- 
lies needed many pages to describe 
the countless wonders of the place, 
including “Phalon’s sumptuous hair- 
cutting saloon” with its soap sculp- 
ture, its bower of perfume, and its 
magic fountain from which flowed 
the finest cologne water the world 
could produce. 

Perhaps these later hotelkeepers 
rather overdid it. The excessive 
gold-leaf of the St. Nicholas was, 
for instance, made the butt of many 
a music-hall joke. But at any rate 
the traveler had come into his own. 
Once forced to lodge in the shabby 
roadside inn, he had been lifted with- 
in the space of a few short years 
into this seventh heaven. What was 
more, the modern innkeepers found 
it good business. 


Streamlined 
“Arizona Limited” 
starts Dec. 15 4._ 


Chicago to Tucson and Phoenix in one 
day and two nights! That’s all the time 
it takes on Rock Island-Southern Pa- 
cific’s streamlined Arizona Limited, 
leaving Chicago every other day start- 
ing December 15. All-Pullman. All 
rooms. Stewardess-nurse. Extra fare. 
Fine daily service to Southern Ari- 
zona’s sunny resorts and guest ranches, 
to Palm Springs and California on our 
Golden State Limited and Californian 
from Chicago, Sunset Limited and 
Argonaut from New Orleans. 


S-P 


The Friendly 


: Southern Pacific 


Just East of 
Radio Cily 


Spacious rooms...large closets... 
Bo 
serving pantries...hotel service... 
moderate rentals...furnished or 


unfurnished...long or short periods 


TRANSIENT RATES 


Single Room . from $4 
Double . from $6 
Suites . . . . from $8 


Bevérly 
Dtoled 


125 EAST 50th ST., NEW YORK + PL 3-2700 


W K SEELEY. GENERAL MANAGER 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


re 


Mail This Coupon 


O. P. Bartlett, Dept. TR-11, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me Arizona folder. 
My Name 
Address. 


City 


State 


THEY’RE DANCING 
UNDER THE STARS 


The nights are gay in Puerto 
Rico when Uncle Sam’s avia- 
tors, soldiers and sailors are 
on leave. A perfect climate— 
all sports—towering mountains 
and glorious beaches—all with 
a background of old Spanish 
culture. Every modern conyen- 
ience in world-famous hotels. 
Your travel agent will arrange 
every detail of your trip by 
either ship or airplane, See 
him, or write direct for full 
information, 


Government of Puerto Rico 


INSTITUTE of TOURISM 


1457 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce 
Office of Publicity and 
Promotion of Tourism of 
Puerto Rico 
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San Diego - Weal tara Club 


AN+DIEG 


WINTER SUN FESTIVAL © SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


DESIGNED FOR 
Gres fing 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect. Home” to 
those desiring a distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(some with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or 
for shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set KRendesvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
‘—__. NOTABLE CUISINE 
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THE TOWN SHERMAN FORGOT 


agitator for secession. On January 
7th he made his farewell speech to 
the Senate, and went home. 

There was a grand torchlight pro- 
cession in Washington-Wilkes on 
the night of January 19, 1861 when 
secession was declared. Judge Gar- 
nett Andrews, the one Union man in 
the state, paced his library, wring- 
ing his hands, the tears streaming 
down his withered cheeks, as the 
excited crowd passed by his home. 
The wise old jurist had stumped: the 
state in behalf of the Union, had 
implored the people to compromise 
and let Lincoln pay for their slaves. 
Now he had forbidden his family to 
join. the torch-bearers. ‘‘Rejoicing 
now, they will repent in their blood,” 
he cried as the rebel throng rallied 
about the house of Toombs, the Fire 
Eater. Toombs addressed the crowd 
from his colonnade to shouts and ap- 
plause. His speech ended with, “I 
shall call the roll of my slaves on 
Bunker Hill.” The boast kindled an 
everlasting hate in the North toward 
the rebel general. 

The family of Judge Andrews did 
not share his conviction. His daugh- 
ters stitched stealthily by night the 
Confederate flag that waved above 
the courthouse as their men marched 
off. In four years the old judge saw 
his prophesy fulfilled when his Con- 
federate soldier sons came home and 
Jefferson Davis entered the town 
with a cavalry escort of forty and 
held his last cabinet meeting in the 
bank on the square. Beneath the 
bank was buried all that remained 
of Confederate gold. The great seal 
of Georgia was also interred there 
for fear some Yankee would run off 
with it in his carpet bag. 

It stands as a miracle in Civil 
War history that Sherman’s army, 
on its march to the sea, should have 
overlooked this hot-bed of secession 
with the hottest rebel rampant in the 
middle of it. Tucked away as the 
little pocket of red clay was, out 
of the line of march, it gave succor 
and shelter to the disbanded Con- 
federate army. Officers camped on 
the outskirts of the town, without 
having their equipment confiscated or 
being captured, as the victorious 
army marched along the high road 
—the black, guffawing, soldiers 
brandishing their silver loot from 
southern homes, the white warriors 
with black wenches swinging inso- 
lently on their arms. Except for 
these offensive gestures, the rebels 
had no cause for complaint. The 
only depredations in the village came 


from Southern soldiers. Texas 
troops went wild and woolly West, 
looted commissaries, broke open 


puny little shops, behaved as oafish- 
ly as could be expected. Beauty 
trembled in crinoline, like aspens, 
with maybe a thrill of Sabine ex- 
pectancy, as blue uniformed cavalry 
men approached, only to ride by 
without grabbing them up on their 
saddle bows. 

The hour was one of excitement 
and contrast, the hungry soldiers 
were fed relays of meals in every 
home; there were speeches and bar- 
hecues in the grove of the old 
Union judge. Poor soldiers washed 
themselves and their filthy rags at 
the spring in the meadow, as Alex- 
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ander Stephens — “little Alec” — 
swinging between his crutches, like 
a broken toy with a living head, 
spoke under the oaks to the rebels, 
exhorting the South to make the 
best of things and come back into 
the Union. A _ great patriot, little 
Alec, his black eyes burning like 
coals in the white ashes of his face, 
his treble voice, eloquent, convinc- 
ing. He served his state in the 
house and senate from this time and 
died when governor of Georgia in 
1883. 


The town now bristled and _glit- 
tered with prestige. The townspeople 
and visitors were already acquainted 
by way of that intricate interrelated 
network forming the fine tapestry of 
old Southern society. “When qual- 
ity get together the compliments be- 
gin.” The young ladies were thrilled 
over the gallant officers. One con- 
fides to her diary how “Captain 
Semmes is the most delightful part- 
ner to polka with, holds me the way 
I like with the palm of his hand 
barely touching my waist.” An- 
other entry by the same diarist en- 
joys one Judge Crump “who has 
been everywhere and known every- 
body worth knowing. He knew 
Dickens’ wife who was, he said, the 


most unattractive woman he ever 
met.” 
The old town was alive with 


sports and festivities. Croquet and 
archery matches, feats of horseman- 
ship at tournaments, the cavaliers as 
Elizabethan as turbans and Confed- 
erate jackets be-laced and _ gold- 
braided could make them. Cavalry- 
men with young ladies in wide- 
brimmed plumed hats and flowing 
skirts billowing up to expose the 
tassels on their boots’ galloped 
through the town. Long lines of 
riders in red spider buggies startled 
rabbits and cotton pickers along 
plantation lanes. Hoop skirts were 
going out now and tilters coming in 
to hold out the long trains in which 
young ladies walked with the Grecian 
bend—back and shoulders straight, 
body bent forward at the waist, 
stately as if bowing to royalty. 


The town celebrity absent in this 
gay time was the rebel who did not 
call “the roll of his slaves on Bunk- 
er Hill.” The “Mirabeau of the 
Confederacy” sat alone in his house, 
disappointed and broken. One day as 
he brooded in his library, cussing 
the damned Yankees, a_ red-headed 
Confederate officer popped in like a 
firecracker. “General, the Federal 
officers are coming to arrest you. 
Come along.” Captain Irvin led the 
Lion, now as meek as a lamb, down 
the back stairs where horses awaited 
them, “Damn their eyes, I never 
thought they’d dare,” muttered the 
rebel. As the horsemen galloped 
off, the Federal officers came to the 
front door where a little woman 
with flashing black eyes met them 
and went with them on their search. 


“The General is a big man, that 
closet’s too small even for a skele- 
ton,” she told them in the nursery. 


In a stately bedroom they looked 
beneath the four-poster, shook bed 
curtains, suspecting perhaps the Lion 
had changed into a mouse as in 
“Puss in Boots.” 
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“Looking for Santa Claus!” jeerec 
the little woman as they peered up 
the chimney. ; 

The little woman was greatly re- 
lieved to see the disappointed sol- 
diers go down the front walk. 
When the Toombs family returned 
from Europe in 1866 the old 1 
went on pretty much as_ before. 
Toombs never signed the oath of Al- 
legiance. He kept up his law prac- 
tice and in July, 1877, was a dele- | 
gate to Atlanta for the Constitutional 
convention and a leader in the work 
of forming a new constitution for Z) 
the state. Toombs and his wife 
lived into the eighties and reared 
four grandchildren. His letters and 
speeches are preserved in volumes 
issued by the American Historical 
Association, but only recently has a 
biography of the great rebel gotten 
across the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Washington - Wilkes has not 
changed. greatly with the passing 
years. One reason for this is the 
town’s refusal to extend the branch 
road for fear of diverting the cot-_ 
ton shipping to other towns. 

The underlying subconscious urgell 
for keeping within its first confines” 
lies in the inhabitants themselves— 
a community today made up almost 
entirely of the descendants of the 
town’s founders. Wilkes, a purely — 
agricultural county, with no water ~ 
course near enough to invite factor-_ 
ies or manufactories, is a fine farm-— 
ing land owned by the tec 
of the township’s settlers. 


The owners of the old homes arell 
gentlemen farmers like their fore- — 
bears. Any one of these fortunate — 
owners would tell you he is a poor 
man because that remains the pose of 


man well housed and bountifully — 
fed on his own land is poor. All 
the townspeople are well-to-do. Some 
have amassed fortunes from their 
fruit and cotton crops and pecan 
groves. a 


There are some quaint stories of 
the conservatism of several of the — 
inhabitants. An old townsman in the 
nineties said Washington-Wilkes had — 
never been the same since the horse — 
trough had been taken off the square. 
The outstanding gentleman planter 
would never give in to electricity. He 
passed out in this decade with the 
lamps and candles burning in his ~ 
big colonial house. The best beloved 
eighty-year-old townsman goes to 
and from his plantation on his 
bicycle, now, as he has done for © 
half a century. 

The village keeps to its kindly old 
customs. In summer the servants i 
pass from neighbor to neighbor with — 
trays of fruits and vegetables. With — 
the first sharp frost the silver plat- 
ters are exchanged for great wood- 
en trays piled high with the delica- 
cies from “hog killin’s,” spare ribs, — 
sausage backbone and “pettie toes,” 
that is pig’s feet. 

Since recent books called attention 
to the exclusive town, motor tour- 
ists from the North have been vis- 
iting it. The village with its inter- 
esting Civil War history should re- — 
main as at present the finest little — 
period piece on the map of the 
United States. jj 
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Mr. James P. Pope, one of the 
TVA directors, tells an interesting 
story of a novel use of electricity: 

“Tt seems that a Mr. John Russell, 
a Missourian, installed an_ electric 
insect trap which he used on some 
of his truck patches. He then de- 
cided he would raise some bull frogs, 
and dug a pond near his house and 
put the frogs in it. He bought 
three thousand feet of insulated wire 
which he strung over the pond. He 
turns on the lights at sundown and 
keeps them burning until 10:30 every 
night. Bugs hy the thousands, attract- 
ed by the lights, drop into the pond 
and it is said that the waistlines of 
the bull frogs have been largely in- 
creased. Russell says it is a profit- 
able venture.” 

These insect traps, used to combat 
pests near truck and garden patches, 
have real profit possibilities. A North 
Georgia grower of tomatoes for the 
early market, who was accustomed 
to lose some twenty-two bushels of 
tomatoes per acre from insects, used 
the insect trap. It killed several 
‘thousand of the pests and saved the 
twenty-two bushels, value about $43, 
at an electricity cost of 28 cents for 
the period used. The trap costs $15, 
and it will last up to seven years. 

Often one hears the objection that 
reduction in rates through use of 
TVA power mean nothing because of 
loss of tax monies when privately 
owned corporations became municip- 
ally owned. This objection is based 
on a misunderstanding. The Norris- 
Sparkman Bill, recommended by 
TVA, which became effective July 
1, 1940, provides for the payment to 
states and counties, in lieu of taxa- 
tion, of percentages of money re- 
ceived for sale of power. 

In addition, municipalities and co- 
operatives (with the exception of co- 
operatives in Mississippi) pay taxes 
on distributive systems as any pri- 
vate company would. The payment 
of the Authority, together with those 
of the municipalities and cooperatives 
during the 1941 fiscal year, will total 
$3,300,000. In addition, TVA cus- 
tomers are pocketing savings month 
by month, year by year. 

Less dramatic, perhaps, but of vi- 
tal importance is the proper use of 
marginal lands and_ reforestation. 
Since the proper use of marginal 
land actually includes reforestation 
these two topics fall logically under 
the single head of “Land Use 
Program.” What has TVA con- 
tributed to a sound land-use program 
in the Tennessee Valley? How, and 
to what extent, has it proceeded to 
conserve and develop natural re- 
sources? Has TVA “earned its salt” 
in this phase of its program? 

Soil depletion is at the base of 
much economic inequality. Without 
doubt the most important element in 
fighting soil depletion is phosphatic 
fertilizer—a magic spark the mention 
of which sets off a glow in the eyes 
of Chairman Harcourt A. Morgan. 
The importance of phosphorous and 
its deplorable deficiency in lands east 
of the Missippi were well described 
by TVA Director David E. Lilien- 
thal when he said: “The dire con- 
sequence of deficiency of phosphorus 
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in the soil is not an academic ques- 
tion, nor is it simply a wild imag- 
ining. The fact is that most of our 
land in this country east of the 
Mississippi River is fast becoming 
deficient in phosphorus and unless 
that deficiency is met, these lands 
cannot long support agriculture.” 


That was the challenge. In meet- 
ing it, TVA developed new and im- 
proved processes for producing high- 
ly concentrated phosphate fertilizer, 
containing 45 to 62% plant food, as 
compared with an average of 18 to 
20% in ordinary commercial phos- 
phate fertilizers. The greater con- 
centration makes possible consider- 
able savings in bagging, transpor- 
tation and similar costs. Needless 
to say, the value of concentrated 
phosphates to American farmland is 
tremendous. But fertilizer in stor- 
age is of no importance—consequent- 
ly, TVA distributes over the nation 
thousands of tons of its experimen- 
tal products for test-demonstrations 
on actual farms; in addition, nearly 
62,000 tons were distributed by AAA 
in its soil conservation program last 
year. 


Experiment stations report results 
of their tests into their scientific 
channels. Practical farmers report 
to their communities and through 
their state agricultural extension 
services the results of changed farm- 
ing practices, of which use of phos- 
phates for cover crops is a part. 
Farmers in the test-demonstration 
program receive fertilizer at no 
charge but pay the freight charges 
on it. In development and distribu- 
tion of better fertilizers for a more 
successful agriculture, TVA has set 
another landmark. 


In the fields of reforestation, con- 
trol of erosion, and fire prevention, 
TVA’s contributions have paralleled 
those already cited with regard to 
fertilizer. In cooperation with pri- 
vate landowners and with the aid of 
the CCC, millions of trees were 
planted; hillsides terraced; badly 
eroded lands removed from cultiva- 
tion, and research and planning be- 
gun for a public and private fores- 
try aimed at conservation and re- 
habilitation rather than waste and 
destruction, 


Will Durant, in his “A Blueprint 
for a Better America” reminds us 
that soil is one of the five bases of 
every civilization. The accomplish- 
ments of TVA in the enrichment of 
this part of our national heritage 
are worth the praise of every far- 
sighted American. 


The last, and in some respects 
most important, work the Author- 
ity has undertaken is social and 
economic planning for residents of 
the Valley. This is an assignment 
which, in a sense, includes all the 
foregoing phases of the program and 
influences, directly or indirectly, the 
social and economic welfare of all 
people everywhere. For the higher 
standard of living which TVA has 
brought Valley residents is reflected 
in a better and sounder life for Amer- 
icats wherever they may live. 

No section of our country may 
exist at a deficit without lowering 
the status of all other sections of 
the nation. Twentieth-century mo- 
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bility makes this point even more 
apparent. The overlooking of this 
obvious fact results in widespread 
insecurity. However, interdepen- 
dence of all sections of the country 
is a great asset as well as weakness. 
TVA is emphasizing the advantages 
of this interdependence. 

Also, imitation is a great factor 
in progress. Some theorists believe 
it responsible for 90 percent of our 
actions. When TVA develops a new 
fertilizer, perfects new industries, 
points to new and better ways of 
life, these things do not stop in the 
Tennessee Valley. They are repro- 
duced countless times throughout our 
entire country. They become the 
advantages of all Americans today 
and a part of a richer heritage for 
tomorrow’s children. Could we say 
as much if there were no TVA? 


NO TIPPING 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 » DOUBLE FROM $4. 
At the Capitol Plaza 


The DODGE HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry B. Williams, Manager 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 


Ideal spot to play or relax. Dry, 


invigorating pine air. golf courses 
(grass greens) - tennis - riding - polo - 
dancing. Fine hotels - no increase in 
rates. Near Fort Bragg. For details, 
write Vinehurst, Inc., 6139 Dogwood 


Road, Pinehurst, N. C. 


OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard R.R. 
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Our famous ‘‘Trip List’ 
contains detailed listing of all luxury. 
and economy Ocean, Land and Air 
Cruises; one way rates, Pictures and 
Maps. We have a unique knowledze of 
delightful places to stav—in Canada, 

ast d West 
Indies: Consutt. TRAMP. TRIPS ine. 
270 Broadway, N. Y. C. CO. 7-3743 
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place to rest or 
play this winter 


TUCSON...land of Lazy — 
days and TRANQUIL nights 


No other region in pay 

\| America offers you such af 
full measure of healthful 
sunshine with just the right 
combination of pure, desert 

| air...extremely low humid- 
5) icy...and enough altitude to GH 


promote well being. Write 
today for free information, 


TUCSON Sznshice CLIMATE CLUB 


4146 A Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 


Please send me ()Hotels, Apartments { ) Living Conditions, Costs ¢) Sports 
your Free Booklet, 
and facts about. ) Dude Ranches ( ) Schools & Colleges, incl. Univ. of Arizona 


> 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The ees traveller is 
prepared with 
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BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
He knows he’ll find quick 
relief from travel sickness 
by following this ‘‘easy to 
take” prescription: 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 


1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.0/ 
Double $3.50 to $7.0' 


G H. Newton, Mor 


14 East George 


NewYork. 


Hote 


Booklets for Sale 


The United States Constitution 


2 Copies for 50 CENTS. 
100 Copies for $7.85 
1000 Copies for $28.85. 


address: 


D. W. NICHOLS AND CO. 
KINGSTON, Georgia 
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Address 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms, 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room, 


'_—what rules determine 


the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


——how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 
be hung. 

—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 
—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


»—how to 
coverings. 


select floor 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 
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put through in one long pull of sev- 
enteen hours. Those who elect to 
stay—and the beauty of the location 
warrants it—must cope with “trains 
that pass in the night,’ dozens and 
hundreds of them, it seems. They 
are drawn by Baldwin locomotives 
whose capacity for making a din in 
the Andean night is beyond imag- 
ining. Each one, you would say, 
must be tugging two hundred freight 
cars.~ They burn oil and the roar 
of this fuel, as it feeds the flames, is 
added to the grind and groan of the 
iron monsters and their loads. They 
strain and bellow right past the Hotel 
Metropolitano where everyone must 
stay, and especially past the only 
room in this hostelry which has a 
private bath. Months after my stay 
in Riobamba I met, on the Santa 
Lucia, an American couple who had 
stayed in this very room, as I had. 
We both remembered the number as 
51 but at that point our memories 
diverged and heated arguments en- 
sued. I claimed that those locomo- 
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SHANGRI-LA IN THE ANDES 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 


for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. ; 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 


DECORATION. 


There are 30 entertaining lessons with over 900 illustra- 
tions. The first twenty-four lessons are devoted to period 
styles and furnishings and furniture of all kinds, the laws 
lighting, wall treat- 
ments, draperies, ceilings and floors. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration and furniture. These thirty 
Examination papers 
following every lesson are carefully read and graded and 
returned to you with individual criticism and when 
needed, additional coaching. The lessons are arranged in 
large beautifully printed and illustrated booklets con- 
stituting, when enclosed in the binder supplied with the 
course, a valuable permanent reference library. There are 
also two practical supplementary text books, a color se- 
lector for planning complete color-schemes, a set of 16 
color-plates showing latest ideas for draperies, color, etc. 
An. authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth 
much more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


of color harmony, design, textiles, 


lessons can be taken in your home. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Travet, Noy., 1941 
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. tives merely thundered past room 51, 
grazing the outside wall, but the 
others swore they went through the 
room every time. We agreed to dis- 
agree and sealed the pact by forming 
a “Fifty-one Club.” 

I slept marvelously in Riobamba 
because I enjoy being wakened sev- 
enty-four times if it means that I can 
drop off that many times without 
worrying about the “awful after- 
math” of an alarm clock. I enjoyed 
my days there too, especially the 
hours spent in the richly colorful 
market place. I bought this and that 
and the other, images carved from 
vegetable ivory, which is to say from 
tagua nuts, whose meat is as hard 
as an elephant’s tusk, some brass 
ware that shines like gold, a small 
rug from the suburb of Guano, which 
sounds like the “work of seabirds,” 
but is actually a rugmakers’ village 
of rare appeal. I had my fortune 
told by a parrot who pulled my fate 
from a box with his beak, announc- 
ing that I would live in modest com- 
fort to the age of seventy-three. I 
tried, without success, to down a 
lurid glass of sherbet, cooled by the 
snow of Chimborazo. Snow porters 
toil up this mountain every day, tak- 
ing hours to fetch a bit of refrig- 
eration which they ultimately sell in 
the Riobamba market for a few cents. 

Mr. Francis J. White, general 
manager of the G. & Q., took me un- 
der his wing in Riobamba and pres- 
ently carried me away to his home. 
This robust Briton was typical and 
representative of the tens of thou- 
sands of his race. His faith was 
boundless, unshakable. In the dark- 
est moments of adversity he still con- 
sidered final British victory an axiom 
not subject to debate. A cable from 
London had arrived in Riobama just 
before I did, announcing the bombing 
and complete destruction of a home 
rented by his family in that be- 
leaguered. capital. Since his family 
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was saved and unhurt he see 
scarcely to. give the matter a sec 
thought. “Those things have to ha; 
pen,” he said lightly and then busie 
himself showing me an old Bib 
bound in brown leather which he 
picked up for one sucre (seven cents 
in a second-hand bookstore in Quit 
It bore on the fly leaf a neatly pen 
inscription “To Noah Webster,” wi 
some pious words of advice fr 
Noah’s mother or grandmother. 
Mr. White ultimately took 
down to Guayaquil in his own aut 
carril, a motor car that rides 
rails, since there is no highway. T! 
scenic thrills of that superb trip, 
volving a descent of twelve thousar 
feet over the roughest terrain, w 
numerous and wonderful but 
greatest thrill of all occurred as 
were parked on a siding in some 
inspired junction. An up-going 
gine panted into the junction dr 
ging a full train of passenger , 
and in the coach that happened to 
halt directly opposite our autocarril 
I saw and heard many Germans. It 
was, in fact, full of Germans. _ 
“What's the meaning of this ma 
migration?” I queried of Mr. Whi 
“Why are all these Germans goi 
up to Quito?” 
He laughed until the tears came as 
the beautiful comedy of the situation 
suddenly struck him. “It’s this way,” 
he said. “Those fellows are loyal 
followers of their Fuhrer. Hitler 
told them, told all Germans, that he 
was going to march into London on 
September 15, that the war was go- 
ing to be over on that date. They 
Nazis in Ecuador believed him. The 
have a little ship moored down in the 
river off Guayaquil and they had it 
painted and furbished within an inch 
of its life. From Quito, from Rio- 
bamba, from all over the sierra region 
as well as from the coastal cities, they 
gathered at Guayaquil in the same 
way that end-of-the-world fanatics 
gather on some hilltop to watch the 
world collapse. They planned to sail 
back to Germany in that ship to have 
a binge and to join in the great vic- 
tory celebration. Well, it didn’t come 
off. Hitler stayed on his side of the 
channel and the ship is still anchored © 
in the Guayas River. 
“These unfortunates hung around 
more than a fortnight but now they’re 
going back to work. Their faith 
must be badly shattered. It’s as if 
God Himself had failed them.” 
Again Mr. White broke into lusty 
laughter and I joined him. It was a_ 
sweet moment, as it would have been 
for any lover of liberty. “Guten Tag,” 
I ventured, leaning from my window 
to greet a Prussian-cropped fellow in 
the window opposite. “Glitckliche d 
Reise’ (Pleasant Journey). My little ; 
sarcasm was lost on him as I knew 
it would be, for a good Nazi must let — 
his sense of humor atrophy. He 
gravely raised his cap and replied, 


“Danke schon, mein Herr.” 
* * * 
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WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American and British Air Forces 
By DAVID C. COOKE 


In concise and masterly descriptions the author explains the 
purpose of fighters, bombers, seaplanes, etc., and describes and 
illustrates every type of plane in active duty both in the 
American Air Service and the Royal Air Force. 


150 action photographs. $2.75 


An inside picture of our fighting forces 


HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. BAUMER, JR. 


What part is John Doe playing in America’s great new weapon 
of defense and in what camp is he learning to master the com- 
plexities of modern warfare? In both text and picture HE’S IN 
THE ARMY NOW supplies the dramatic answer. $2.50 


HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 


By LT. COMMANDER JOHN T. TUTHILL, JR., USNR 


HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW is a graphic and engrossing story— 
told in both text and picture—not only of the recruits’ training, 
but of actual service on the various ships of our fighting fleet. 
At sea and ashore, under fire and on leave, the manifold duties 
and responsibilities of the Navy’s ‘‘finest”’ are realistically por- 
trayed. $2.50 
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One of the most 
heroic stories of all 
time! 


THE END IS NOT YET 


By HERRYMON MAURER 


Four years ago the mighty Japanese 
armies struck at China. Attacking first at 
Shanghai, they crushed all opposition and 
the world gave up hope of China’s cause. 
But today the war is still being fought— 
while Japan puts out feelers for peace. 
How the Chinese accomplished this 
miracle is one of the most heroic stories 
of our time and one that until now has 
not been known outside China’s boundries. 
Starting with the Shanghai Incident, 
THE END IS NOT YET traces the story 
of the China War. In vivid episodes 
Herrymon Maurer tells how, in Shan- 
ghai, the Chinese fought the Japanese in 
the technique of modern warfare, with 
quick defeat the result. From Tibet to 
Mongolia runs the war of sniping which 
now has all but brought Japan to its 
knees, and which Mr. Maurer describes 
in colorful, authentic detail. $3.00 


IT MUST BE THE 
CLIMATE py max MILLER 


Author of “I Cover the Watertront’’ 


To read IT MUST BE THE CLIMATE is to 
take a rambling, discursive world-tour around 
California, going from missions to houses of 
joy, Indians to lifeguards, swordfish to vine- 
yards, boom towns to resorts, eating places to 
film studios. Each stop he makes, each spot or 
person described, is caught and_ pictured 
casually, anecdotally, so that IT MUST BE 
THE CLIMATE is no bare record of the state’s 
high spots but rather the vivid personality of 
the territory. 
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O’ER TRADE ROUTES RICH IN LORE 


Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce, this 


eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that — 


‘See your trovel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Squa 
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